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CATHOLIC REVOLUTIONARY NOTES 


“ MAKES OUR BLOOD RUN QUICKLY.” 


When we read the history of the original thirteen colonies our 
blood runs quickly. We love to contemplate that rugged race which 
made so many sacrifices, endured so glorious a struggle for liberty 
and planted it so deeply in the soil of this continent that we may 
well bespeak for it immortality. [Bishop McFaul.] 





“ HALTERS AROUND THEIR NECKS.” 


1776, Dec. 31. Te Deum at Quebec for defeat of Montgomery 
a year before. Services in the Cathedral by the Bishop, and eight 
Canadians had to do open penance with halters around their necks 
and beg pardon of God, the Church and King George for having 
helped the Americans. [Lowell’s Hessians, p. 124-5.] 

THE UNITED STATES SEEKS A LOAN FROM TUSCANY. 

Ralph Izard, of South Carolina, was appointed by the Conti- 
nental Congress September, 1777, as Commissioner to Tuscany. 
Its grand duke the year before made overtures to Silas Dean, Com- 
missioner of France, indicating a willingness to grant certain 
privileges to American Commerce. 

On his arrival at Paris, Mr. Izard met Abbe Niccoli, the 
Tuscan Minister to France. He considered that his government 
might be blamed if it permitted a loan to be opened for the United 
States. The Abbe advised that a loan be sought from the Genoese, 
and Vergennes, the French Minister, be interviewed with the pros- 
pect of advising Louis XVI to guarantee the repayment of the 
loan. But Vergennes gave no encouragement to the loan. Nothing 
more seems to have been done in the matter. [Mag. Am. His., 


Jan., 1890.] 
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ILL TREATMENT OF CANADIAN OFFICERS. 


Congress had ordered two regiments to be raised in Canada; 
but the second of these became very much reduced and it was 
strengthened by admitting Americans. Many of the officers, how- 
ever, were Canadians, and, when the army was driven out of 
Canada, they found themselves exiles, dependent for their support 
and that of their families on the pay they received from the United 
States, yet some of their American brothers-in-arms were so lost 
to a sense of humanity as to try to drive these unfortunates from 
the service. It is said that Canadian officers were repeatedly court- 
martialed on false or frivolous charges, and, although honorably 
acquitted, were accused again and again until at last they were 
forced out of the army [Hatch’s Administration Rev. Army, p. 52.] 


‘ 


DR. RUSH ON “ POPERY” AND “ PROTESTANT PRINCIPLES.” 


Before the minutes of the meeting on December 17, 1774, of 
the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, one of the Secretaries, wrote: “The Acts of the British 
Parliament for shutting up the port of Boston, for altering the 
charters, and for the more impartial administration of justice in 
the province of Massachusetts Bay, together with the bill for 
establishing Popery and arbitrary powers in Quebec, having alarmed 
the whole of the American Colonies, the members of the Philo- 
sophical Society, partaking with their countrymen in the distress, 
and labours brought upon their country, were obliged to discon- 
tinue their meetings for some months, until a mode of opposition to 
the said Acts of Parliament was established, which they hope will 
restore the former harmony, and maintain a perpetual union be- 
tween Great Britain and the American Colonies.” 

Dr. Rush became a Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
When, in 1779, invited to attend the Memorial Requiem Mass at 
St. Mary’s for Don Juan de Mirralles who had died at Washing- 
ton’s Camp at Morristown, Dr. Rush wrote on the back of the 
invitation, “ Declined attending as not compatible with the prin- 
ciples of a Protestant.” 


That card is among his manuscripts in the Ridgway Branch 
of the Philadelphia Library. 
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“ BIGOTRY AND IGNORANCE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION.” 


When the Resolves of the first Continental Congress of 1774 
reached England the Tories received them with “outbursts of 
indignation and ridicule,” as they “saw Independence in every 
line.” 

“ The inconsistency of asking in one document for a repeal of 
the Quebec Act, because it established in Canada the bigotry and 
ignorance of the Roman Catholic religion, mingled with the absurd 
customs of Paris, and in another document appealing to these same 
French Catholics, in flattering phrases, to join the Congress at 
Philadelphia, was quickly seen, and formed one of the stock jokes 
at every Tory gathering.” 

“They complain of Transubstantiation in Canada,” said Dean 
Tucker, “ but they have no objection to their own kind of transub- 
stantiation, by which they turn bits of paper, worth nothing at all, 
into legal tender for the payment of debts to British merchants.” 
[Fisher’s True Hist. Rev., p. 207.] 

When our army was in Canada “ it is probable that many of 
them, especially the New England troops, found it difficult to con- 
ceal their contempt for the Canadian religion.” [Jbid, 287.] 


, 


“ 


GOVERNOR PATRICK HENRY THANKS FATHER GIBAULT. 

In the Instructions of Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia to 
Colonel George Rogers Clark when proceeding on expedition to 
capture the Western territory for Virginia he stated, December 
15, 1778: 

I send you herewith some copies of the Act of Government and 
Bill of Rights together with the French Alliance. These will serve 
to show our new friends the grounds upon which they are to stand 
and the support to be expected from their countrymen of France. 
Equal liberty are the objects to a participation of which we write 
them. Upon a fair presumption that the people about Detroit have 
similar inclinations with those at Illinois and Wabash, I think it 
possible that they may be brought to expell their British masters 
and become citizens of a free State. I recommend this to your 
serious consideration and to consult with some confidential persons 
on the subject. Perhaps Mr. Gibault, the Priest (to whom this 
country owes many thanks for his zeal and services), may promote 
this affair. [Jil. His. Col., V, p. 62, from Va. State Arch.] 
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FAITH IN HUMAN KIND. 


The heritage of this nation is most precious, and its title is not 
clouded. If, perhaps, some who conceived it and struggled for it 
were not unselfish, never in the world’s history were so many of 
the founders of any nation so patriotic, statesmanlike and self- 
sacrificing. Even had they failed to carry out their noble design, 
they would have left to mankind an ideal well worth all their 
devotion. They succeeded, not indeed in giving to the country the 
full measure of liberty and the keen sense of justice which they 
sought to give, but in releasing it from oppression and in establish- 
ing a standard of respect for rights both human and divine. Their 
ideals were so high and so pure that in other nations they were 
regarded, and often sneered at, as Utopian; but their motives were 
never questioned. Patiently and laboriously they worked out their 
designs, resigning in due time their places to men in whom they 
had faith to continue their plans. After freeing a people from 
oppression from without, they had to strengthen it against new 
invasions, and they had to face the harder task of preventing 
oppression from within. They never underrated the difficulties of 
their trust, they never expected that a few years would suffice to 
infuse a right spirit of liberty and of justice into the hearts of 
millions who had become inured to servility and injustice; they 
knew the history of human tyranny and the tendency of man to 
oppress and grind his fellow-man, and though they foresaw the 
ever recurring possibility of such oppression in the nation they 
were upbuilding. they did not lose faith in the ultimate triumph 
of their ideal. Time has justified and rewarded that faith. Beyond 
even their loftiest conception the nation has been a foe to slavery 
in every sphere. The founders of the nation thought only of 
freedom and equal rights for their own race; they did not apply 
their principles to the race whom they themselves held bound in 
slavery. Their childrens’ children have worked out the problem 
of freedom for this fettered people. The fathers never realized 
that America would become the refuge for the down-trodden of 
the earth. Perhaps many of them would have had misgivings of 
the people’s power to imbue the millions of strangers with a right 
spirit of liberty. The sons have never hesitated. Like the fathers 
they have faith in human nature to use with proper restraint the 
God-given liberty of our soil. [America.] 
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DESCRIPTION OF CATHOLIC CEREMONIES BY A PRIVATE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ARMY IN CANADA UNDER ARNOLD IN 1776. 


In The Journal of James Melvin, Private Soldier in Arnold’s 
Expedition Against Quebec in the year 1775, it is related that 
when a prisoner in Quebec and in the hospital suffering with the 
smallpox, on January 18th, 1776, “A Frenchman being at the 
point of death, the Nuns came in and read over him, afterwards 
the priest came in, then they fetched in a table covered with a 
white cloth and lighted two wax candles about three feet long and 
set them on the table. The priest put on a white robe over his 
other garments and the Nuns kneeled down and the priest stood 
and read a sentence, and then the Nuns a sentence and so they went 
on some time; then the priest prayed by himself; then the Nuns 
and then the priest again; then they read together a spell, and 
finally the priest alone; then the priest stroked the man’s face and 
then they took away the candles and table, &c., and the man died. 
[P. 67.] . 

On the 21st Edward Kavanaugh and Timothy Connor of 
Arnold’s army who had enlisted in the British Service to escape 
being sent to England and tried for Treason, made their escape 
by knocking down their companion sentinel, leaping from the wall 
30 feet high into the snow. They were fired at but escaped. 

Under date of July 27, 1776, Melvin records: 

This day we saw the French priest going to visit a sick person. 
He was attended by about twenty people as follows: First a man 
goes ringing a little hand bell, then two men or boys carrying two 
lanthorns, with lighted candles on poles, about ten feet long; then 
comes the priest under a canopy, supported by two men; it is like 
the teaster of a bed. The priest is dressed in white linen robes over 
his black clothes, and things as heavy as boards tied to his knees, 
and hanging dangling and knocking against his shins. They have 
crosses on these two things. After the priest, follow the friends 
and children of the sick person and any others that happen to be 
going that way who think they are doing good to join in with the 
rest. Every one that hears the bell is obliged to kneel down while 
they pass by. The priest has a great cross upon his breast, and a 
string of wooden beads hanging by his side. The people all have 
these beads when they go to church, to help them remember their 
prayers. They also use the same ceremony when they go a burying 
and have choristers singing before the corpse. [P. 82.] 
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The Introduction to Melvin’s Journal says: “ No better rule 
for the writing of history has ever been laid down or one that 
would be better worth adopting by historians, with their best efforts 
to strictly follow, than that one which was enunciated, not very 
long ago, by our venerated pontiff, Leo XIII, relative to some 
proposed publication from the Vatican. Had this excellent rule 
been always followed in the past, the world might possibly have 
been spared some volumes long accepted as history.” 

The Editor THe Researcues is referred to as “ judicially” 
assigning causes for the “ unaccountable events in which the history 
of our Revolutionary period abounds.” Mr. Griffin, of Philadel- 
phia, whose opinion as a student of the period is entitled to some 
respect, as regarding hostility to the Catholic religion as not only 
unquestionably one of the causes of the American Revolution but 
the chief cause.” [P. 19.] 


MOST REBELLIOUS. 


In 1784 J. F. D. Smith published in London A Tour in the 
United States. He had been a Captain in the British service during 
the Revolutionary War. In relating about Maryland and its Cath- 
olic inhabitants he said: 

“By far the greatest number of Roman Catholics are on the 
Western Shore, and what is very surprising it was also the most 
violently rebellious and disaffected.” [Vol. II, p. 184.] 


FATHER ST. DE PIERRE, FRENCH ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


Though called St. Pierre his name “in true German was 
Heiligenstein.” After the War he was sent West by Father John 
Carroll and stationed at St. Genevieve (now Missouri). On Feb- 
ruary 18, 1786, he wrote Father Payet at Detroit: 

“T was well off in France. By order of the Most Christian King 
I traveled the 13 Provinces where I acted in the capacity of camp 
Chaplain of the French army. After the war the French Minister 
resident at Philadelphia insisted so much that I come hither that 
I was not able to refuse what he asked. But truly when I find the 
entire region so changed and filled with the worst of men, who 
fear neither God nor the Law, I am altogether determined to leave 
it on the first opportunity.” [Quebec Arch.; Ill. His. Col., V. pp. 


531 and 534.] 


Sita: 
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THE VATICAN ARCHIVES HAS AMERICAN REVOLUTION RECORDS. 


Professor Carl Russell Fish, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who engaged in an examination of the Vatican archives for docu- 
ments bearing on the history of the United States found a mine of 
information in Church, Government and private libraries, which 
threw many interesting sidelights on the colonial and revolutionary 
periods. 

It will be recalled that some years ago Leo XIII threw open 
the Vatican archives to the scholars of the world, who have drawn 
freely from the wonderful collection of manuscripts, maps, etc., 
which have been carefully arranged and classified. Many of the 
valuable manuscripts have been photographed and copies sent to 
the leading libraries of the world. 

In the course of a recent interview Professor Fish said: 

“The records in Rome touch our history all through its earlier 
days from the Bull of the Pope, which divided America between 
Spain and Portugal. Always the Church has had a parental interest 
in America. The historical material that I found was unique. 

“The Vatican archives are open to any accredited student, 
women included. The students there are scholars—mature men— 
and about half are ecclesiastics. I found there not only Italians, 
but French, English, Bohemians, Austrian, Hungarian, Russian, 
South American, Mexican and Japanese students. The religious 
affiliation of the student makes no difference in the facilities given 
him. Leo XIII opened the Church archives, holding to the prin- 
ciple that the Church cannot suffer from investigation. I am 
referring now to the central archives. There are other archives in 
Rome pertaining to the department of the government and those 
of the monastic orders, and special permission must be obtained 
to get to these. Some diplomacy is useful to get at them, but they 
were very largely open to me. 

“ Then there are the archives of the propaganda. America was 
from the first regarded as missionary ground and the propaganda 
was a missionary organization. I was extended much courtesy in 
that quarter also. 

“Tt was interesting to see the side light on the American 
Revolution given by the archives of the various Italian states— 
Naples, Sardinia, Tuscany the Papal states. All incidentally men- 
tioned Dr. Benjamin Franklin and invariably in a way to show that 
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he was highly thought of and that information coming from him 
was regarded as unquestionable. The tenor of the casual illusions 
was most friendly. The sympathies of the Italian states and some 
of the statesmen were English, or American, or French, according 
to national or individual feelings. Naples was favorable to Eng- 
land, and the other states generally to France. 

“T was much interested in the diary kept by a Cardinal, who 
was evidently strongly favorable to and interested in the American 
colonists’ cause. He had preserved copies of proclamations and 
voluminous records of the news of the struggle. 

“T found, too, records of the negotiations regarding establish- 
ing the new status of Roman Catholics in America after the Revo- 
lution had made it possible that they continue subordinate to the 
prefect in London. Dr. Franklin had a part in this and, evidently, 
from his pro-French views, favored bringing American Catholics 
under a French bishop. Ultimately, however, it was decided that 
an American diocese be created.” 


LIBERTY A BLESSING AND A RIGHT. 


“The liberty enjoyed by the people of these States, of wor- 
shipping Almighty God agreeably to their consciences, is not only 
among the choicest of their blessings, but also of their rights. 
While men perform their social duties faithfully, they do all that 
society can with propriety demand or expect; and remain respon- 
sible only to their Maker for the religion or modes of faith. which 
they may prefer or profess.” [Washington to the Religious Society 
called Quakers at their yearly meeting for Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and the western part of Maryland and Virginia, 
October, 1789, in reply to an address. ] 


“NO SALIENT WRONG.” 


“ July, 1771. Yet there was no one salient wrong to attract the 
sudden and universal attention of the people.” [Bancroft, Vol. V, 
p. 406. | 

That “ salient wrong” against the Colonies came in 1774 when 
Parliament passed the Quebec Act, “ Establishing,” as the Colonists 
declared, “‘ Popery in Canada. 
the fighting began. 


” 


Then the guns came down and soon 
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JAMES LYNCH THE DOORKEEPER. 
James Lynch was Doorkeeper of the first Continental Congress. 
He was paid £11 5 shillings for his services. [Am. His. Record, 
I, 273.] 
Who was James Lynch? That’s a Catholic name. 1 have not 
been able to discover anything else about him. 





NOT A ROMAN CATHOLIC ALTAR IN BOSTON. 

Bancroft, Vol. V, p. 241, Ed. 1857, relating the opposition of 
Boston to the arbitrary powers of the British Ministry—1768— 
says: “The great mass were Congregationalists. . . . There was 
not a Roman Catholic altar in the place; the usages of ‘ papists’ 
were looked on as worn-out superstitions, fit only for the ignorant.” 





PRIEST HUNTER’S HOUSE. 

On April 8th, 1781, Governor Lee, of Virginia, wrote Lafay- 
ette, “we have just received information from Col. Beall, Lieu- 
tenant of Prince George’s County, that six of the enemy’s ships 
have burnt Col. Barnes’ house on St. Mary’s River and plundered 
him of all his property and have burnt Priest Huniter’s house at the 
mouth of Port Tobacco Creek.” [Scharf’s His. Maryland, Vol. II, 


Pp. 442.] 


NO RELIGIOUS DISPUTE. 

Gen. Nath. Greene to Society of Friends at New Garden, N. C., 
Mar. 26th, 1781, asking them to care for the wounded at Guilford 
C. H. “This is no religious dispute; the contest is for political 
liberty; without which cannot be enjoyed the free exercise of your 
religion.” [Am. Museum, Sept., 1787, p. 214.] 

“ CHARLES CARROLL THE CATHOLIC.” 

Arthur Lee, Commissioner of the United States to France, 
writing from Paris, May 22, 1779, to Samuel Adams advising that 
“a man of sense, of honor, integrity and education may be found 
to represent you with dignity, . . . in many respects I should think 
Mr. Carroll, the Catholic, a fit man. What objections there may 
be to him I know not. . . .” He considered “the honor, the prin- 
ciples, the salvation of America” would not be endangered. [Deane 
Papers, III, 463.] 
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“NO SURER GROUND.” 


No surer ground work could be laid for the loss and destruction 
of our Colonies than to encourage the resort of Roman Catholick 
there. [Pa. Gaz., July 17, 1755.] 

This was twenty years before the fighting Revolution began. 


BANISHMENT OF FRENCH PRIEST FROM CANADA. 


The French Jesuits were upholders of the American cause. 
Hence the English authorities in Canada did not wish such to enter 
the country. They desired priests from Savoy or other places. In 
1783 Gen. Haldimand wrote Lord North that he had sent two 
French priests back to France; that the Bishop desired recruits 
from the Seminaries in France; that he was under Jesuit influence; 
that he is honorable, but that the Jesuits have sided with the rebels. 
Superior Montgolfier was unwilling that the two priests should be 
returned, and was disappointed that Canada was not ceded to 
France at the close of the war. On June 24th, 1783, Haldimand 
wrote North that the two priests had been received on board by 
Capt. Marsh. 

Here is a document concerning the return of another French 
priest : 

QuEBEC, 4th August, 1783. 

Sir :—Being desirous to send to Europe as soon as possible a 
French priest, who lately introduced himself in a clandestine manner 
into this Province, and having directed Lieut. Houghton of the 53d 
Reg’t to take upon him the charge of that gentleman, I have to 
desire that you will receive him on board your ship, and that he 
may be treated in every respect with care and attention. Mr. 
Houghton has my instructions to defray all expenses that may 
attend his passage, and to set him at liberty in whatever Port you 
shall first make. The Priest will be delivered to you at the Island 
of Bic by one of my aide-de-camps, Capt. St. Ours. 

I am, etc., 
(Signed) FRED. HALDIMAND. 
Copy, 1783. 
To Lieut. Leaver, Agent of Transports, August 4th. 


Haldimand Papers, B. 67, Page 138. 




















. 
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PROMOTIONS OF FRENCH OFFICERS WHO SERVED IN AMERICA. 


Extract of a letter from Paris, December 14, 1781: 

“The Marquis de Ségur, Minister for the War Department, 
having lately been closeted with the King, it is presumed, that the 
promotion of General Officers is settled, but that his Majesty will 
not declare it until the end of the year. We, only, know at present 
that the first of the great Governments that shall be vacant is 
promised to Count de Rochambeau; that in the mean time his 
Majesty has granted him a pension of 30,000 Livres; that the 
King’s Regiment of Dragoons, which the Marquis de la Fayette 
had, is given to the Viscount de Noailles; that the Chevalier de 
Chastellux has obtained, as a reward for his Campaign in America, 
the Government of Rochelle; that M. de Charlus, son of the 
Marquis de Castries, is appointed Mayor-General of the Gendarm- 
erie. Marshal de Broglié has demanded of the King, as a reward 
of his services, that the Prince de Broglié, his son, might be sent 
to America to replace M. de Charlus; which being granted, he is 
to go over with the rank of Colonel-en-second; as is also the 
Viscount de Ségur, youngest son of the Minister of War.”—New- 
port Mercury, July 6, 1782. D. K. 

Newport, R. I. [Mag. Am. History, July, 1881, p. 62.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL RATHER THAN POLITICAL. 


Of the “vital elements of the Revolution perhaps the prime 
cause, without which the Revolution would never have begun when 
it did and where it did, was Ecclesiastical rather than political, 
beginning with the settlement of the colony of Mass. Bay and 
operating in unbroken succession and efficiency down to the com- 
mencement of hostilities.” [Chamberlain’s John Adams the States- 
man, p. 13.] 


PRIEST-RIDDEN. 


“ People have no security against being unmercifully priest- 
ridden but by keeping all imperious Bishops, and other clergymen 
who love to lord it over God’s heritage from getting their feet in 
the stirrup at all.” [Rev. Jonathan Mayhew, Boston, Jan. 30, 1750 
—Anniversary Execution Charles Ist. ] 
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“THE FINISHING ACT.” 


Gurdon Saltonstall of Wethersfield, Conn., writing August 29, 
1774, to Silas Deane, delegate in Congress from that Colony, stated: 

“The Quebeck Act is the finishing stroke for the Ministry. 
That the Roman Catholic Religion is there established does not 
surprise me; you well know that it has been my opinion for many 
years, that was at the bottom of the Ministerial System; and that 
it should make its appearance at this Juncture is most fortunate 
for America and Great Britain also. 

This will make Britons see, that the Acts to abridge American 
Liberty were preparatory to the alteration of the British Constitu- 
tion at home and abroad, and therefore they will throw their 
interest into the American scale.” [Deane Papers, I, 4.] 


‘ 


CANADIAN “ REBELS ” PUNISHED. 


A letter from Canada written by a German staff officer of the 
Hessian forces sent by England stated: “If a parish contains a 
number of rebellious inhabitants their cattle are forfeited; the fire 
is extinguished on the hearth; and the roofs of the houses pulled 
down; . . . a number of houses belonging to those rebels who are 
at present in the army of the enemy will probably share the same 
fate within a short time.” [Stones’ Revolutionary Letters, p. 24.] 
“. . The curés are good royalists.” [P. 66.] “ Eight Canadians 
forced to do penance.” [P. 67.] 


“THE GLORIOUS REVOLUTION ” OF 1688. 


When, on September 12th, 1768, the inhabitants of Boston met 
in Town meeting to protest against Governor Bernard bringing 
troops they “ appealed not to natural rights only but to the prece- 
dents of the revolution of 1688; to the conditions on which the 
House of Hanover received the throne.” [Bancroft, His. U. S.. 
Vol. V, p. 197, Ed. 1857.] 

The Town following the precedent of 1688 proposed a Con- 
vention in Faneuil Hall. [P. 198.] 

It was also voted by a very great majority that every one of 
the inhabitants should provide himself with fire arms and ammu- 
nition; and this vote was grounded partly on the prevailing rumor 
of a war with France, but more on the precedent of the Revolution 
of King William and Queen Mary. [Bancroft, V, p. 199.] 
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WERE “ ONE-HALF IRISH ?” 


Our Catholic and Irish-American papers and orators con- 
tinually declare that James Galloway, who had been Speaker of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, in testimony before a Committee of Parlia- 
ment, after he had abandoned the Patriot cause, and been appointed 
by General Howe, Superintendent of Philadelphia during British 
occupation, that one-half of the army of Washington when at 
Valley Forge were Irish, when asked the composition of the “ Rebel” 
army he replied: 

I can answer the question with precision—There were scarcely 
one-fourth natives of America, about one-half Irish; the other 
fourth were English and Scotch. 

Q. Do you know anything of the army of the ‘Rebels in 
general, how that is composed—of what country people? 

A. I judge of that by the deserters that came in. [Galloway's 
Examination, p. 21-22.] 

The deserters “ were in a manner naked; they were not clothed 
fit for the inclemency of the season. Some of them had linen gar- 
ments on and those very ragged and torn,—some without shoes, 
very few with whole breeches or stockings—in short they were 
objects of distress when they came down to me to be examined.” 
[Ibid, p. 29.30.] 

So Galloway simply “ judged” the nationality of Washington’s 
army “ by the deserters” from it. His testimony, however, is sus- 
tained by Washington’s declaration that the deserters were “ espe- 
cially” “not natives.” To some extent both the Patriot and the 
Traitor are further sustained by the published rewards for the 
arrest of deserters. 

Concerning the revolt of the Pennsylvania Line, Washington 
wrote Rochambeau on January 20th, 1781, saying: “ The Line was 
mostly composed of foreigners, and having even some British 
deserters. The cause of complaint was ‘the absolute want of pay 
and clothing—the great scarcity of provisions were too severe a 
trial for men, a great proportion of whom could not be deeply 
impressed with the feelings of citizens.’ It is somewhat extraor- 
dinary, that these men, however lost to a sense of duty had so far 
retained that of honor, as to reject the most advantageous proposi- 
tions from the enemy. The rest of our Army (the Jersey troops 
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excepted) being chiefly composed of natives, I would flatter myself, 
will continue to struggle under the same difficulties they have 
hitherto endured, which I cannot help remarking, seem to reach the 
bounds of human patience.” [Ford's Writings of Washington, 
Vol. IX, p. 115.] Within a week “part of the Jersey Line” had 
also revoited. Washington at once sent troops and surrounded the 
mutineers and “executed on the spot two of the principals.” So, 
except the Pennsylvania Line, “ the rest of our army,” said Rocham- 
beau, was “ chiefly composed of natives,” and so would “ continue 
to struggle under the same difficulties they have hitherto endured,” 
and which seemed “to reach the bound of human patience.” They 
certainly had that of Irish patience and also, within a week, that of 
the Jerseymen. ; 

Lafayette writing to Vergennes, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, said: “Some Pennsylvania troops, almost wholly composed 
of foreigners, and stationed at Morristown, New Jersey, had 
revolted,” mentioning that troops “ belonging to New Jersey showed 
the same spirit.” He added: “ The citizen soldiers are much more 
patient than the foreigners.” [Steven's Fac-Similie Documents, 


Vol. XVII, No. 1632.] 


MICHAEL CONNOLLY. 


Journal of Congress, February 20, 1776, records: 

The Committee of Claims reported there is due: To Michael 
Connolly, expenses for waggon hire, carrying the prisoners’ baggage 
from Bethlehem to Reading, and his own expenses four days, the 
sum of 160 dollars. 

Michael Connolly is surely a Catholic name. 


CHRISTOPHER PELLISIER. 


In Congress, Monday, July 29, 1776: Resolved, That Mons. 
Christopher Pellisier, who has suffered considerably by warmly 
espousing and taking an active part in the cause of America, in 
Canada, be appointed an Engineer in the service of the United 
States, with the pay of 60 dollars per month with rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel and that he be directed to repair to New York.” 

He was a Canadian. 
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“LIBERATING A SOUL FROM PURGATORY.” 


Silas Deane and Benedict Arnold agree “ Against the Anti- 
Christian Corruptions.” 

Silas Deane, one of the Commissioners of the United States 
to France, with Franklin and Lee wrote to Jesse Root, member 
of Congress from Paris, May 20, 1781. The letter was intercepted 
by the British and published in the Royal Gazette of November 
24-28 and December 1, 1781. It is a long and confidential letter 
and shows Deane to have been unworthy if not a traitor. It may 
be read in the Deane Papers, Vol. IV, p. 347, published by the 
New York Historical Society Collections, 1889. 

In it in relating the attitude of Spain toward the Colonies and 
“the ministry of Spain were naturally solicitous for information,” 
and to obtain it a Spanish gentleman (Don Juan de Miralles) was 
sent to reside among us; but though Congress had at different 
times appointed no less than three ministers to the Spanish Court, 
this gentleman was never permitted to assume any public character, 
and therefore his residence among us was a continual insult, an 
indirect denial of our independency, so long as he lived and his 
death produced a remarkable instance of condescension and in- 
consistency, not to say hypocrisy, in Congress, who, to liberate the 
soul of the deceased from Purgatory, very devoutly attended one 
of the most superstitious rights (sic) of a religion which that body 
but a little time before, in addressing the people of England had 
described as “having dispersed impiety, persecution, murder and 
rebellion through every part of the world.” But this and all other 
endeavors to conciliate the good-will of Spain appear to have 
failed.” 

Writing to his brother Barnabas from Ghent, October 21, 1781, 
he said: “I have written a long letter to Mr. Root expressly with 
the design of having the same read in Congress and in our Assem- 
bly” (Connecticut). [Deane Papers, IV, p. 507.] 

These sentiments accord with those of Benedict Arnold who 
was present at the Requiem Mass at St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, Mon- 
day, May 8, 1780, for the repose of the soul of Don Juan de 
Miralles, the Spanish Agent—if not Minister—who died at the 
camp of Washington at Morristown, New Jersey, April 29, 1780. 

Arnold in his Address to the officers and soldiers of the Con- 
tinental Army dated October 20, 1780, said: 
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“Do you know that the eye which guides this pen lately saw 
your mean and profligate Congress at Mass for the soul of a 
Roman Catholic in Purgatory and participating in the rites of a 
Church against whose anti-Christian corruptions your pious an- 
cestors would have witnessed with their blood.” 

That old church in which the Traitor saw all this still remains. 
In its schoolhouse a Spanish congregation has been formed. 

Arnold betrayed his Country. Deane was recalled from 
France and his reputation for fidelity to the Country he represented 
is not bright and clear. 


FATHER GIBAULT’S “ GOOD SERVICES.” 

Patrick Henry, Governor of Virginia, in writing to Colonel 
George Rogers Clark, December 15, 1778, requested: “I beg you 
will present my compliments to Mr. Gibault and Doctor Lafong 
and thank them for their good services.” [Trans. Ili His. Soc., 
1905, p. 27, article by J. P. Dunn.] 





FATHER GIBAULT DENIES AIDING THE AMERICANS. 

Father Gibault, “ the Patriot Priest of the West,” of Vincennes, 
in writing to the Bishop of Quebec, May 22, 1788, soliciting to be 
changed from Vincennes, then under the jurisdiction of Bishop 
Carroll, to that of the Bishop of Quebec, wrote: 

“My age of more than fifty-one years, the need I have of 
being better sheltered, after so many hardships which inevitably 
accompany so many journeys and long trips, the repugnance I have 
in serving another Bishop either in Spain or in republican America, 
and a thousand other reasons, all these, I say, well considered, 
lead me to expect from your generosity my recall, which I ask of 
you at once and on my knees, and in this I believe I am following 
the will of God who inspires me for my own salvation. And as 
for opposition to me because of the fear that I may have been or 
was active for the American Republic, you have only to read my 
first letter in which I gave you an account of our capture and my 
last letter in which I sent you a certificate of my conduct at Port 
Vincennes, in the capture of which they said I had taken a hand; 
and you will see that not only did I not meddle with anything, but 
on the contrary I have always regretted and do regret every day 
the loss of the mildness of British rule.” [Quebec Archives: JIl. 
His. Col., V, p. 585.] 
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CATHOLICS OF PITTSBURG, 1796. 


PittsBuRG, Nov. 22, 1796. 


My Lord:—This is to give you an account of our journey as 
far as Pittsburg, as I promised you to do. Mr. Yates and his 
brother having been detained by family business longer than we 
expected, we waited for them at Mstess Jamison’s, 115 miles 
beyond Frederick town, where we stayed during 11 days, and were 
used very kindly. From thence Mr. Yates took us into Virginia 
in order to join ourselves with four Catholic families that are going 
to Kentucky and make in all 32 people. We found on our way 29 
other Catholics, the family of Mr. Maguire of Winchester, who go 
also to Kentucky. We were informed that no clergyman visits 
for the present the station of Cumberland, where a chapel is erected, 
and 6 miles off that place there are several settlements of Catholics 
who are wishing for a priest, and say that some time ago they had 
given a sum of money to one who ran away with it: we told them 
to raise among themselves what is sufficient for the subsistance of 
one, and afterwards to let you know their intentions. In the 
different places through which we passed we have baptized ten 
people, some of them 16 years old, and arrived at last at Pittsburgh 
on the 28th of the last month. We are boarded at Msses Mul- 
holans for three dollars a week each. Having been obliged to stay 
in this town with great many others waiting till the water raise, we 
enquired about the number of Catholicks that live in it. We are 
told that they are a hundred at least, and in consequence of that 
we made up a petition which is carried to every one of them to 
subscribe what they intend to give annually for to support a priest. 
It is already subscribed by half of them and amounts to 200 dollars. 
When this business is done, they will desire you to send them a 
clergyman who, we hope, will have enough to exercise his zeal 
both in the town and in the country around. Mr. Maguire joins 
in best respects to your Lordship, and I remain yr. most obdt. 
humble servant. 


[ Archives, Baltimore. ] FOouRNIER. 
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PrIEst’s LAND, Kentucky, 2d March, 1797. 


My Lord:—I am happy to inform you that I arrived safe at 
Mr. Badin’s on the 26th February, after passing a long and tedious 
time in Fort Pitt, where I was detained at first by the water being 
too low, and by the ice which succeeded immediately. I have been 
there fourteen weeks, at the rate of three dollars a week, so that 
I spent three guineas above the money that I received from you, 
and got nothing from the inhabitants for whom I read Mass every 
Sunday. There are about a hundred Catholicks in that town and 
so careless that we had hardly six of them at church, besides the 
people of the house. 

During that time Mr. Maguire met with the doctor, Tearney, 
his cousin, who lives at the Natchees, and whom he had not seen 
these nineteen years. He told Mr. Maguire that they wanted 
Clergymen in that Country as well as in Kentucky, and would be 
very glad if he would go down the river to live with him, which 
Mr. Maguire agreed to. Mr. Bodkin, who had exercised the 
ministry in Hagerstown, passed also the winter with us, and 
promised the doctor that he would follow him likewise. I left them 


both at Lewisville. 
FourRNIER. 


The above letters were written to Bishop Carroll by Father 
Michael J. C. Fournier, one of a band of French priests “ exiled by 
the Revolution.” In Kentucky he took up his residence on the 
Rolling Fork where he erected a house that served as a chapel. 
He served the Catholics on Hardin’s, Cartwright’s and Rough 
Creeks and those in Lincoln and Madison Counties. He died in 
1803. ‘“ His memory is preserved in household recollections of his 
ministry to this day.” [Shea’s Carroll, p. 456.] 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY. 


On December 21, 1909, the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia celebrated its Silver Jubilee. The Editor 
of the RESEARCHES said: 

In this commemoration of the Silver Jubilee of our Society 
I have been assigned the presentation of a recital of the facts leading 
to and resulting in the foundation of the Society. 

During the years 1882-3-4 I printed in my JouRNAL, published 
at No. 711 Sansom Street, a series of articles entitled “ Catholicity 
in Philadelphia.” These attracted the attention and received the 
commendation of a few of those who recognized the worth of such 
contributions to our local history. Of these John H. Campbell, Esq., 
whose office was at 738 Sansom Street over the bookstore of his 
brother, William J. Campbell, was the most frequent visitor to my 
office on the first floor of No. 711 Sansom Street. We conversed 
about the articles and their value and usefulness. This led to the 
matter of starting a Society to in some form take up the work of 
Catholic American History, local and general. As Mr. Campbell 
was an active organizer of Total Abstinence Societies and I, like- 
wise, had been an organizer of several forms of Catholic organiza- 
tions, literary, beneficial and insurance, it may be said that we 
naturally considered that an organization of some kind would be 
the proper method of advancing the work of Catholic History even 
locally. 

The first form of the projected body that seemed to us best 
to-do the work was to have a body of Catholics become members 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, but to be specially aggre- 
gated as a Club—as it were—to undertake the study and gathering 
of material relating to Catholic American History with special 
attention to Local History. At a later conference we abandoned 
this idea and agreed that a separate and distinct association might 
be formed to do the work. Mr. Campbell and myself and no others 
conferred on the subject and always in my office, 711 Sansom Street 
and never elsewhere. 

In a leaflet issued by the Society it was stated: During the 
early Summer of 1884 the project of-forming a Catholic Historical 
Society was formed by Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin. Following a sug- 
gestion of John H. Campbell, Esq., Mr. Griffin called a meeting at 
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his office, 711 Sansom Street, on Friday evening, July 4th of the 
same year—the birth-date and place of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society at which were present John H. Campbell, Esq. ; 
Dr. William J. Campbell and Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin. 

This is all erroneous. I, alone, did not form the project. It 
grew out of the conversations between Mr. Campbell and myself 
in my office whenever he, in passing, called in. Mr. Campbell— 
John H.—did not suggest a meeting in my office on July 4th, even- 
ing or at any other time. No such meeting was held. I never was 
in the office 711 Sansom Street in the evening in the twenty-seven 
years I occupied it. So no meeting was held and Mr. Campbell and 
his brother William and myself did not meet at that time or place 
nor elsewhere did we three ever meet together to confer or con- 
sider in any form the project. 

It was about the 14th of July when Mr. Campbell—John H.— 
and myself actually determined to issue a call for a meeting to 
form a Society with the end we had in view. I asked Mr. Campbell 
to write out the call. He did so and dated it July 4th, saying that 
was a memorable date and of historical import worthy of being 
the calling date for the historical work we were to undertake. The 
call named July 22d, the 7oth anniversary of the death of Bishop 
Egan and the Cathedral Total Abstinence Hall, Sixteenth above 
Vine, as the time and place of meeting. Each of us were to get a 
few signers to the call. I obtained the consent of Rev. P. A. 
Jordan, S.J., of Old St. Joseph’s; Rev. Dr. Ignatius F. Horstmann, 
of Old St. Mary’s; Mr. Francis T. Furey, of the Catholic Standard ; 
Mr. Francis X. Reuss. Calling on Father Hugh Lane to obtain his 
consent, he being absent, Rev. Philip Beresford, his assistant, gave 
consent to be one of the callers, but I believe never became a 
member. The other signatures were obtained by Mr. Campbell. 

The meeting was held on July 22d at Cathedral T. A. B. Hall. 
Those present were Very Rev. Thomas C. Middleton, O.S.A.; 
John H. Campbell, Esq.; Thompson Westcott, Historian of Phila- 
delphia; George D. Wolff, Editor Catholic Standard; Dr. Michael 
O’Hara, William Gorman, Esq.; Dr. William J. Campbell; Bernard 
Douredoure, Francis X. Reuss, Atlee Douredoure, Dr. E. J. Nolan, 
Robert McWade, City Editor The Ledger; Rev. Thomas McMillan, 
Paulist of New York, being on a visit to the City and to Mr. Camp- 
bell was also present. John H. Campbell was chosen temporary 
President and I selected as Secretary. 
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The Committee appointed to draft Constitution and By-Laws 
was: Martin I. J. Griffin, Chairman; George D. Wolff, Dr. William 
J. Campbell, Dr. Michael O’Hara and Bernard L. Douredoure. 

The AMERICAN CatHotic HisroricaL Society OF PHILADEL- 
puia had come to life. Of the projectors I alone live, thanks be to 
God, and may He give rest to the soul of my associate, John H. 
Campbell. 

Of those at the foundation meeting, July 22, 1884, Very Rev. 
Thomas C. Middleton, O.S.A.; William Gorman, Dr. William J. 
Campbell, Francis X. Reuss, Atlee Douredoure, Dr. E. J. Nolan 
and myself are still alive. Robert M. McWade I believe is still 
living but his whereabouts is not known to me. Father McMillan, 
though present, never became a member. He yet lives in New 
York. Of the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws Dr. William 
J. Campbell and I alone live. Of the signers to the call for the 
meeting July 22, 1884, those living are Rev. Dr. Middleton, O.S.A.; 
Francis T. Furey, Francis X. Reuss and Dr. Wm. J. Campbell and 
myself. 


At the February (1910) meeting of the Board of Directors 
I was elected Librarian of the Society, an office unsought and 
indeed not desired, but which I accepted in the hope of being able 
to be useful to the cause of Catholic-American historical develop- 
ment and extension. 

The Society owns a fine old mansion, once occupied by Nicholas 
Biddle, President of the famous Bank of the United States, a good 
collection of books, manuscripts and relics, and publishes, quarterly, 
its Records, which I will hereafter edit. Every Patron of my 
RESEARCHES I hope will join the Society. 
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CONDITION OF THE DIOCESE OF CHICAGO IN 1849. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Van de Velde to the Councils of the 
Association for the Propagation of the Faith: 


“ December 13, 1849. 


“Since my consecration I have visited nearly the third part of 
my new diocess. This episcopal visitation, which was equal to a 
voyage of twelve hundred French leagues, exhibited all the misery 
of the flock which is confided to me. You will judge, gentlemen, 
by this simple observation how I have verified with my own eyes its 
stern reality. 

“In general, the emigrants who arrive in this country, and 
form almost all the Catholic population, are not in a condition to 
supply their own wants. Poverty is so prevalent, that there is not 
one of the oldest parishes sufficiently provided with those things 
most necessary for the celebration of the holy rites. One priest has 
sometimes to attend as many as eight churches, and as he does not 
possess for the different stations more than one chalice, one Missal, 
one vestment, one alb, and an altar-stone, he is obliged to carry with 
him all these things, no matter how laborious or long the road may 
be. As for remonstrances and ciboriums, these things are almost 
unknown in this diocess. I have only seen in all the parishes which 
I have visited, over a space of 3,700 English miles, but three remon- 
strances and five ciboriums. For want of. a sacred vessel, the 
blessed Sacrament is preserved in a corporal, or in a tin box, or 
in a porcelain vessel. After these details I believe it superfluous 
to give you a description of my episcopal residence; it accords in 
every point with the remainder. I do not know if there is a more 
humble one in the world, but at least it is certain that there is not 
a poorer one in America.” [From Annals of the Propagation of the 
Faith, July, 1850. ] 
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MISSIONS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


The Rev. Father De Smet to the Propagation of the Faith: 
“sth June, 1849. 

“For ten years past a disposable part of the funds of the Vice- 
Province of Missouri has been employed for the benefit of the 
Indians. Your liberality, gentlemen, has powerfully aided us in 
converting and civilising the tribes beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
where many of our brethren labour for the same charitable work. 
Many of our Fathers and our Brothers are prepared to visit these 
same settlements which I myself went through last year, and to 
establish themselves amongst them, at the east of the mountains; 
but the pecuniary resources which they will have to expend, are 
far from commensurate to the work which they meditate. The 
lively interest, gentlemen, which you take in the salvation and the 
civilization of so many thousands of our unfortunate brethren of 
the desert, inspires me with such confidence as to enable me to 
appeal to your generosity, which alone can furnish us the means of 
executing an enterprise so vast and so truly Catholic. I add, that 
there are among the Indians many hundred children of the mixed 
race, whose parents are desirous that they should obtain the benefits 
of instruction. To effect this, it will be necessary to open schools 
and agricultural establishments, to admit likewise a great many 
children of the pure race, whom the heads of families wish to con- 
fide to the care of the Missioners.” [Annals, July, 1850.] 





REMAINS OF BURIED PRIESTS. 


On May 19, 1838, when demolishing the old chapel of St. 
Joseph’s, Philadelphia, preparatory to building the present church, 
workmen found a vault ten feet long, filled with bones which 
appeared to have been deposited from some other place. The bones 
were removed and the vault broken up. They were the remains of 
three priests. One was that of Father Burke, who died in Septem- 
ber, 1779. The velvet or silk cap yet remained on the skull after all 
else but the bones had disappeared. 

On May 28th diggers working south of the altar found skele- 
tons of three priests. Parts of the stole and caps remained. A 
coffin plate was found having the name of Simeon Brewer, but he 
was not a priest. The priests known to have been buried in the 
wld graveyard at the old chapel were Fathers Farmer, Ennis, Graessl 
and Burke. And probably Fathers Lagrange and Fitzpatrick. 
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MISSING LOUVAIN PRIESTS. 
MISSING LOUVAIN PRIESTS—WHERE ARE THEY? 


The American College at Louvain, Belgium, seeks information 
of the following named alumni—whether living or dead: 

Francis Flannagan, ordained Dec. 22, 1866. 

Ives Rivoallan, who entered July, 1864, and left Aug. 12, 1865. 

John Jos. Kraemer, ordained for Detroit, Dec. 18, 1869. 

Gaspar Ignatius Withopf, who entered Oct., 1870, and left for 
the American missions Oct., 1874. 

David Joseph Doherty, who entered Oct., 1870, and went to 
Rome as a subdeacon, July, 1871. 

Patrick McGahan, who entered Sept., 1871, and left for the 
diocese of Newark, July, 1875. 

H. Jaspers, entered as a priest in 1873, and left the following 
year for the diocese of Hartford. 

Henry William Janssen, a priest from the diocese of Miinster, 
who entered in May, 1865, and left in November of the same year 
for the diocese of Alton. 

August Joseph Van Laar, who was ordained for Hartford 
diocese in 1866. 

Matthew Halbedt, who left for the archdiocese of New Orleans 
in 1867. 

Anthony Shields, who entered the College June 15, 1870, and 
left for the diocese of Scranton in August, 1871. 

Jules Henry Van Houver, who entered Sept., 1870, and left 
for Natchez in October, 1873. 

Martin L. Brandt, who went to Louisville in 1870. 

Henry Hubert Windelschmitt, who was ordained for the diocese 
of Hartford in 1868. 

John Theodore Schulte, who left for the American missions in 
1869, probably for the diocese of Covington. 

Wendelin Vakula, ordained for the archdiocese of Baltimore, 
Sept., 1870. 

Adam Leufgen, entered in 1876, and left for Alton in 1879. 

Peter J. Stampfl, entered in October, 1877, and went to Oregon. 

Ignatius Henry Harrier, entered in 1879, and was ordained 
for Leavenworth in Sept., 1882. 

J. A. Foppe, entered as a priest in 1881, and left for the diocese 
of Natchez in January, 1882. 
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Anthony Nicholas Peters, entered as a priest in 1881, and left 
in January, 1882, for the diocese of Natchez. 

James Norris, entered in October, 1881, and was ordained for 
the diocese of Springfield, Mass., in June, 1883. 

Roman Guzowski, entered in 1881, and was ordained for the 
diocese of La Crosse, in June, 1884. 

Gran y Cruz, entered Sept., 1882, left a subdeacon for the 
diocese of Monterey, Sept., 1884. 

Anthony Varnagiris was a priest when he entered in January, 
1882, and was sent to La Crosse, Feb., 1883. 

Joseph Florian Bartsch, entered August, 1883, and was ordained 
for Los Angelos, June, 1887. 

Ignatius B. Rickert, who left for the diocese of Detroit, Sept., 
1869. 

James Werdein who was attached to the Fort Wayne diocese, 
Sept., 1884. 

Emmanuel Demanez, who entered the college as a priest and 
went to the missions of Washington in 1884. 

Thomas Daley, who went to Providence, R. IL., in 1887. 

William Schmitz, who was ordained for Albany in 1890. 

Ferdinand Allgayer, who was ordained for the diocese of 
Detroit. 


“ The first law of history is not to dare to tell a lie; the second, 
not to fear to tell the truth; besides, let the historian be beyond 
all suspicion of favoring or of hating any one whomsoever.” [Leo 


XIII] 





“Which if I have done well, and as becometh the history, it 
is what I desired; but if not so perfectly, it must be pardoned me.” 
[Machabees, Chap. XV, 39.] 


“ The labors of the servants of God ought always to be precious 
in the eyes of His people, and for that reason the very fragments 
of their services are not to be lost but to be gathered up for edifi- 
cation.” [William Penn. ] 
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THE FIRST LORD BALTIMORE IN VIRGINIA—REFUSES 
TO TAKE THE OATH, IS GIVEN THE “LYE” AND 
THREATENED TO BE KNOCKED DOWN. 


“ April 30th, 1628. 

“Lord Baltimore and his family comes here from his Planta- 
tion at Newfoundland, the Oaths tendered him which he refused.” 
[Extracts from Virginia Records, 1627-29, in Va. Mag. His. and 
Biog., Jan., 1909.] 

The Oaths required were such as no Catholic could take. Lord 
[George] Baltimore’s “ Plantation at Newfoundland” was his 
attempted colonization of Avalon, as he named his projected colony. 
The coldness and sterility of its soil made the enterprise difficult 
and so was eventually abandoned. His visit to Virginia and the 
refusal to allow him to remain in that colony unless he took the 
Oaths doubtless, led, on his return to England, to apply for a grant 
of territory north of Virginia which was given in 1632 and by him 
named Maryland. He died before the great Seal, a due formality, 
had been placed on the Patent. It was issued to his son, Cecil, who 
became the real Founder of the Colony his father had projected 
but had never seen, save, perhaps, as he sailed past its eastern 
shores on the way from Newfoundland to Virginia and hence to 
England. 


GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL OF VIRGINIA TO THE PRIVY COUNCIL IN 
REGARD TO LORD BALTIMORE. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords of his Majesty’s most Honour- 

able Privy Council. 
Right Honourable 

May it please your Lordships to understand that about the 
Beginning of October last there arrived in this Colony the Lord 
Baltimore from his plantation in Newfoundland with an intention 
as we are informed rather to plant himself to the Southward than 
Settle here altho since he has seemed well Affected to this place 
and willing to make his residence therein with his whole Family 
we were readily inclined to render to his Lordship all those respects 
which were due to the honour of his person or which might testifie 
well with how much gladness we desire to receive and entertain 
him as being of that Eminence and degree whose presence and 
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Affection might give great Advancement to the Plantation where- 
upon according to the Instructions from your Lordships and the 
usual Course in this place we tendered the Oaths of Supremacy and 
Allegiance to his Lordship and some of his followers who making 
profession of the Romish Religion utterly refused to take the same 
a thing which we could not have doubted in him whose former 
Employments under his late Majesty might have endeared to us a 
perswasion he would not have made denial of that in point whereof 
Consisteth the Loyalty and fidelity which every true Subject oweth . 
unto his Sovereign His Lordship offered to take the Oath a Copy 
of which is included but in true discharge of the trust imposed in 
us by his Majesty we could not imagine that so much Latitude was 
left for us to decline from the prescribed form so strictly Exacted 
and so well Justified and defended by the pen of our late Sovereign 
King James of happy memory and among the many Blessings and 
Favours which we are bound to bless God and which this Colony 
hath received from his most gracious Majesty there is none whereby 
it hath been made more happy than in the freedom of our Religion 
which we have enjoyed and that no papists have been Suffered to 
Settle their abode amongst us the Continuance whereof we most 
humbly implore from his most sacred Majesty and Earnestly beseech 
your Lordships that by your Meditations and Councils the same 
may be Established and Confirmed unto us And we as our Duty 
is with the whole Colony shall always pray for his Majesty’s long 
Life and Eternal felicity from whose Royal hands this plantation 
must expect her Establishment and for whose honour God hath 
reserved so glorious a Work as the perfection thereof. 


We humbly take our Leaves 


Your Lordships very humble Serv’ts. 
November 9, 1629. 


[Va. Mag., Jan., 1909.] 


Notwithstanding Lord Baltimore’s refusal to take the oaths 
he remained for two years in Virginia, for “ March 26, 1630, 
Thomas Tindall” was ordered “to be pillory’d two ‘Hours for 
Giving My Lord Baltimore the Lye and threatening to knock him 
down.” [Jbid, p. 7.] 
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LETTER OF THE MOTHER OF CHARLES STEWART 
PARNELL RELATING HER NEED OF EMPLOY- 
MENT. 


[Original in possession of Editor THE RESEARCHES. | 


IRONSIDES, BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY, 
January 2nd, 1884. 


To James Redpath, Esq., Office of Redpath’s Weekly, 
6 Park Place, New York. 


Dear Mr. Redpath: 


I hope to have written you before, but thought best not to 
inaugurate the New Year with sad or troublesome matters of 
my own. 

I sincerely trust that it dawns pleasantly and prosperously for 
you, and that, amid your friendly surroundings, you will give me 
a warm place in your sympathies. 

I never spent so sad and lonely a Christmas—a New Year’s 
day more devoted to grief and anxiety, and the dead lock menacing 
my monetary affairs and increasing by the general financial de- 
pression, leads me to entreat vou to assist me with your advice in 
selecting remunerative occupations. 

You or Mrs. Chorpenning once suggested that I might succeed 
as a lecturer. 

Might I trouble you also most benevolently to aid me in finding 
some periodicals which could pay me for pieces of prose or poetry, 
and give me a good position as a writer? Would there be any 
chance for me in Harper or Scribner's magazines? 

I can write fast in verse or prose—write stories, novels, or on 
almost any subject. 

I can teach and translate Latin, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian and German. 

I could, with exertion, and through some knowledge of those 
languages, translate Greek, Russian and Polish. 

I could translate into verse, poetry in either of the first afore- 
named five or six languages, and might, with a little trouble, trans- 
late into verse Russian, Polish, Basque and Greek poetry. 

I can very well teach French and English, including literature 
and composition in prose and verse; fairly well—Latin, Spanish, 
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Portuguese and Italian—German pretty well, and instruct in the 
rudiments of Russian, Polish and Greek. 

I can teach the piano remarkably well, singing, harp, guitar 
and machete. 

I can well teach dancing of all kinds, in spite of my age— 
drawing and painting in oils and water-colors; drawing especially 
well. Also I could undertake to instruct well in history, elocution, 
arithmetic, mental arithmetic, mathematics, astronomy; chemistry, 
natural philosophy, and, to conclude, I am experienced and delight 
in teaching, in which I have been eminently successful. I take 
enormous pains. I could go out to give lessons or start an academy, 
and instruct classes. 

I must do something to help myself and to overcome the 
torture I suffer as quickly as possible. 

I am still equal to a great amount of work, and, while so, must 
avail myself of my abilities for my own benefit and avoid falling 
a victim to harassing fears which I can prevent by being sure of 
improving my position, even if slowly. It is unusual for me to be 
ill, but troubles made me so ill, last summer, I could not before 
consult you on the subjects of this letter. It was always said of me, 
that only trouble made me sick. You were so extremely good as 
to say you would favor and honor a meeting of the Ladies’ Central 
Branch of the National League, by your presence and speaking. 
Would it be quite convenient to you to do so next January, 7th or 
8th, in the evening? Later we could get up a large meeting. 

With best remembrances to Major and Mrs. Chorpenning, be- 
lieve me to be, dear Mr. Redpath, sincerely yours, 


Detia T. S. PARNELL. 


I go to New York to 427 Canal St., Saturday evening or 
Sunday morning. 

Your late editorials delight everyone. 

I suppose you, as many do, know, how much financial difficulties 
affect the health and spirits. They hurt women most. 
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WHERE IS P. RENE MENARD’S GRAVE? 
By Rev. J. J. Holzknecht. 


So far my historical researches of the two holy Jesuits’, Rene 
Menard’s and Claud Allouez’s graves have not been refuted. I then 
and yet maintain to have proven that Rev. Allouez’s grave is at 
South Bend, Indiana, and Rev. Menard’s grave is at Crystal Falls, 
Michigan. 

The Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio leading newspapers published my 
research. Thus The Green Bay Gazette has this: Historical research 
conducted by Rev. J. J. Holzknecht of Pulaski, Wis., has developed 
the apparent fact that Crystal Falls, once the location of an Indian 
mission (in St. Michael’s mission district), was the scene of the 
martyrdom of the first Jesuit killed near the border-line of Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Careful study of historical records have revealed 
that the place of martyrdom of Pere Rene Menard was at or near 
the site of the present city of Crystal Falls. Menard reached this 
part of St. Michael’s mission, its main field was between Escanaba 
and Marinette, departing from St. Theresa mission on Keweenaw 
Bay via the- Sturgeon River, entering the Menominee River after 
making a portage of the Iron Range. To this the Crystal Falls 
paper gives this information. The Sturgeon River referred to 
flows south from Keweenaw Bay. The portage from it into the 
Menominee waters is made by crossing the divide to the Net River 
in the vicinity of Sidnaw. The Net being a tributary of the Paint 
(Black) River on which Crystal Falls is located, the journey to 
this place would be comparatively easy. It is the Paint, Brule and 
Michigamme Rivers which merge within a mile of each other, that 
unite to form the Menominee River, as in old days these three 
streams were collectively referred to as the Menominee. 

The Catholic Columbian, published in Columbus, Ohio, wrote 
this, to corroborate the above: It is a well established fact that 
the Indians dwelt in the locality of Crystal Falls in considerable 
numbers. Their main village was between Crystal Falls and Amasa 
on the Paint River and accordingly to stories told by the early 
settlers, it is considered probable that the site of Pere Andre’s 
mission was in the vicinity of the mouth of the Net. There are yet 
two or three Indian cemeteries in this district, notably that at 
Chicogan Lake, and it is believed that in one of these the sacred 
remains of the famed missionary Rene Menard may be located. 
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The Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee published this: In a request 
for information Father Holzknecht writes in part: careful study: 
has revealed that the place of martyrdom of Pere Rene Menard, 
who died on August 1oth, 1661, was near the site of the present 
city of Crystal Falls, Michigan. Father Menard is to be compared 
to St. Boniface of Germany and to St. Patrick of Ireland, for he 
converted many tribes. Born in France on September 7, 1605, he 
arrived at Quebec in July, 1640, the year of the founding of Mon- 
treal and of beginning hostilities of the Iroquois against the Hurons. 
He labored among the Hurons till their flight to St. Joseph’s Isle 
and the Manitouline Isle in 1650 and returned with some of the 
exiles to Quebec, locating in the vicinity of St. Mary’s Mission in 
Sillery. 

The French colonists at Quebec, Montreal, Three Rivers were 
now molested by aggressive Iroquois till the year 1653, when peace 
was made with all except the Mohawks. The Onondagas invited 
French colonists to their canton in the spring of 1656. Fifty 
colonists were accompanied thither by Fathers Le Mercier, Fremin, 
Rene Menard and Dablon. At Oswego Father Chaumonot opened 
a mission church. In August, 1656, Father Menard built a chapel 
among the Cayugas. At first they hated him and his face received 
their lasting marks of torture; then, having converted the chief and 
learnt their dialect, he preached to a crowded congreyation. Father 
Chaumonot converted many Senecas. He helped Father Menard 
also in missions among the Oneidas. Father Garreau’s death by 
treacherous Onondagas in 1658 caused the French colonists to 
return to Quebec and thus ended for a time the St. Mary’s mission 
of Onondaga and of the other cantons. Father Menard was sent 
to Lake Superior in 1660, where he first labored among the Chippe- 
was at Sault St. Marie. Like their cousins, the Ottawas, they 
had fought with the Hurons in 1650 against their common enemy, 
the Iroquois and, defeated, fled to Lakes Michigan and Superior. 
Jean Nicolet, explorer, first visited there in 1634, making treaties 
on his way with the Ottawas, Chippewas, Menominees, Sacs and 
Foxes, Maskoutens, Pottowatomics, Kickapoos, all of the great 
Algonquin family, whose first missionaries were Fathers Isaac 
Jogues and Charles Raymbaut in 1642 at Sault St. Marie, which 
mission Rev. Menard reopened in 1660. He proceeded west a 
hundred miles to Keweenaw Bay where he founded St. Theresa 
mission at L’Anse and Baraga, towns of the exiled Hurons, some 
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of which lived at Escanaba. These invited him to come to them, 
which he did on July 13, 1661, by the way above described. 

Brother John Guerin looked up a portage at Crystal Falls, 
when roving Fox Indians killed the lonely missionary. For two 
days the brother with neighboring Hurons searched him in vain. 
Later his satchel and chasuble were found in an Indian’s tent. The 
martyr Apostle of many States, aged 56 years, left his inaugurated 
St. Michael’s mission to Pere Allouez, who arrived at La Pointe 
in Ashland Bay October 1, 1665, dedicating this mission field to the 
Holy Ghost. The church of this place is at present named St. 
Joseph’s. 

The above-named St. Michael’s Mission, comprising the entire 
Menominee River District, was permanently founded by Pere 
Allouez on May 8, 1670—feast of St. Michael—by the first Holy 
Mass celebrated in Marinette, Wisconsin. 


Comte Dugnani, Archbishop of Rhodes, Papal Nuncio to 
France, to Benjamin Franklin: 

[Franklin MSS., folio 2610, Library of Congress. ] 

“The Apostolic Nuncio has the honor to send to Monsieur 
Franklin the enclosed note. He hopes that he will assist it to 
reach the Congress of the United States of North America and that 
it will have the help of his influence.” 

The note referred to the appointment of a Vicar Apostolic or 
a Bishop in the United States. 

The History of the Church by De Courcy and Shea, Ed. 1856, 
p. 56, says, “ The Holy See transmitted” the above note “ through 
Monseigneur Doria, Archbishop of Seleucia and Nuncio at the 
Court of Spain.” But the original in the Library of Congress is as 
THE RESEARCHES gives it from “the Archbishop of Rhodes.” 


FRANKLIN PRESENTS A BOOK TO THE POPE. 


[Franklin MSS., Library of Congress, folio 2612.] 

The Apostolic Nuncio has the honor to present his compliments 
to Monsieur Franklin and to say that he will make it a duty to 
present to His Holiness on the first occasion the book which he has 
sent. August 14, 1783. 

What book did Franklin present the Pope? Search has been 
made for the RESEARCHES at Rome but the book has not been dis- 
covered. 
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COLUMBUS WAS BORN IN 1451. 


Henry Vignaud in the American Historical Review for Jan- 
uary, 1907, presents “ Proof that Columbus was born in 1451.” 

In 1903 he had published an essay, ‘“‘ The Real Birth Date of 
Columbus: 1451,” which was published in London by Henry 
Stevens, Son & Stiles in 1903. 

In the article in the Review this date is confirmed, he claims, 
by a deed discovered in Genoa by M. Assereto, made public in 
February, 1904. The deed is dated August 25, 1479, and contains 
a deposition by Columbus in which he states he was at that time 
aged about twenty-seven years. So that in so stating Columbus 
could only have meant to say he was either a little more or a little 
less than twenty-seven and this would fix his birth towards the 
end of 1451, or toward the beginning of 1452. 

A prior deed had stated that on October 31, 1470, he was over 
nineteen years of age, which would have been impossible if on 
August 25, 1479, he had not passed his twenty-seventh year. 

Quite clearly, if on October 31, 1470, he was more than nine- 
teen years old, and if on August 25, 1479, he was more than twenty- 
seven and less than twenty-eight, he must have first seen the light 
of day within the two months and five days comprised between 
August 26th and October 31st, 1451. We may now set forth with 
full assurance that it was only during either the month of Septem- 
ber or that of October, 1451, that Columbus was born. 

We give below the essential passages of the two deeds in 1470 
and 1479. The other portions of these documents, which are both 
of considerable length, have no bearing on the question under 
discussion : 

1. Christopher Columbus, aged nineteen full years, with the 
authorization of his father, Domenico, admits that he is the debtor 
of Pietro Bellesio, Genoa, Oct. 31, 1470. 

In nomine Domini, amen. Christofforus de Columbo filius 
Dominici, major annis decemnovem, et in presentia, auctoritate 
consilio et consensu dicti Dominici, ejus patris presentis et autori- 
zantis, sponte et ex ejus certa scientia et non per aliquem errorem 
juris vel facti confessus fuit et in veritate publice recognovit Petro 
Belexio de Portu Mauricio filio Francisci, presenti se eidem dare et 
solvere debere libras quadraginta octo, soldos tresdecim et denarios 
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sex Janue; et sunt pro resto vinorum lidem Christofforo et dicto 
Dominicg venditorum et consignatorum per dictum Petrum. 

2. Deposition made by Columbus in a lawsuit brought by 
Ludovico Centurione against Paulo di Negro, Genoa, August 25, 
1479. 

This deposition is preceded by a request made by Ludovico on 
Aug. 23, 1479, for the hearing of his witnesses. Ludovico explains 
that he desires to prove by witnesses who are about to start on a 
long voyage that the preceding year Paulo di Negro, to whom he 
had supplied money for the purchase of a consignment of sugar at 
Madeira, had sent Columbus to that island for that purpose, but 
that Columbus did not receive the full remittance and consequently 
was unable to complete the purchase. 

This request was notified the same day to Paulo di Negro, and 
the day but one following Christopher Columbus, a citizen of Genoa 
(Christofforus de Columbo civis janue), says the notary, appeared 
and was heard. He declared on oath that in the month of July of 
the preceding year he was at Lisbon with Paulo di Negro, who 
commissioned him to purchase on his account at Madeira 2,500 
arrolas of sugar; that Paulo handed him a portion of the funds 
necessary for this purchase and forwarded to him another portion 
at Madeira, where he (Columbus) had contracted to buy the 
required amount of sugar, but that, the balance of the amount not 
having been remitted, when the Portuguese captain sent by Paulo 
di Negro to fetch the sugar arrived, the sellers who had sold for 
cash down refused to allow the goods to be shipped. 

The remainder of the deposition consists of Columbus’s replies 
to a series of questions relative to the affair. To the last questions 
he replies that he is leaving for Libson next day, that he is about 
twenty-seven years of age, that he was carrying away with him a 
little over one hundred florins, and that he sincerely hoped the party 
who was in the right would win. [American Historical Review, 


Jan., 1907. ] 
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CATHOLIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL BRIEFS. 


, 


“Remember the days of old, think upon every generation.’ 
[Deut., XXXII, 7.] 

“ The labors of the servants of God ought always to be precious 
in the eyes of His people—the very fragments of their services are 
not to be lost but to be gathered up for edification.” [William 
Penn. | 

Teach your children the History of our Country. We must 
keep firm and solid the liberties of our Country by keeping fresh 
the noble memories of the past and thus sending forth from our 
Catholic homes into the arena of public life not Partisans but 
Patriots. So said the Plenary Council of Baltimore, 1884. 


FEW ZEALOTS LIKE HISTORY. 


“Very few zealots like history. It pains them to learn about 
the follies of ancient bigots, their own types. 

“Yet, to the man who understands his religion, history is a 
vast illuminator. He can better appreciate the value and force of 
truth when he finds it triumphant over the great obstacles it had to 
conquer in its professed friends. I don’t send this to be printed, 
but to express to yourself my admiration of your perseverance.” 


A PRAYER FOR PHILADELPHIA BY WILLIAM PENN. 

“ And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin settlement of this province, 
named before thou were born, what love, what care, what service 
and what travail has there been to bring thee forth and preserve 
thee from such as would abuse and defile thee! 

“Oh, that thou mayest be kept from the evil that would over- 
whelm thee. That, faithful to the God of thy mercies, in the life 
of righteousness, thou may’st be preserved to the end. 

“My soul prays to God for thee, that thou mayest stand in the 
day of trial, that thy children may be blessed of the Lord and thy 
people saved by His power.” 


AN ARROW. 

If any one is curious to read some of the arguments on the use 
of Roman Catholic churches and chapels by the Separatists he will 
find good examples in Paget’s “ An Arrow against the Separation 
of the Brownistes” (1618) 130. [Mass. His. Col., 42, 3d Series, II, 
p. 280. ] 
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“THE ROMISH THE FEWEST.” 


When Lord Baltimore, Charles Calvert, succeeded his father 
Cecilius as Lord Proprietory of Maryland, November 30, 1675, 
“the greatest part of the inhabitants do consist of Presbyterians, 
Independents, Anabaptists and Quakers, those of the Church of 
England, as those of the Romish, being the fewest. So he opposed 
the proposal to support the clergy of the Church of England when, 
after the “ Revolution of 1689 it was proposed to do so.” [Am. 
His. Reg., March, 1895, p. 6098.] 


A NOBLE FAMILY. 

On May 17th and 18th, 1800, Father Peter Helbron, who had 
been pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, said Mass in the 
house of Mr. Richard Noble at Brownsville, Pa. So Mrs. Eleanor 
Noble wrote Archbishop Carroll on May 28th. 

The Noble family were converts received into the Church by 
Father Badin. 

At that time—1800—* close upon a thousand dollars had been 
subscribed for building a church.” 


BETWEEN TWO ALMSHOUSES. 

“Old St. Joseph’s,” Philadelphia, built in 1734 on ground 
bought May 14th, 1733, was located between two Almshouses. The 
Society Friends had erected in 1713 the Quaker Almshouse as it 
was called by others on ground, Walnut above Third, donated by 
John Martin a tailor. 

When Father Greaton determined to build a public chapel he, 
with John Dixon, a “ barber-chirurgeon,” selected ground “ back of 
Walnut Street” above Third adjoining that of the Friends’. Here 
St. Joseph’s Chapel was built—the first openly public place of 
Catholic worship in the British Colonies. 

In 1732 the Pennsylvania Assembly advanced money to Phila- 
delphia to build “an almshouse for the care and treatment of the 
sick and indigent” poor. This Bettering House as it was called 
was built on the square of ground, Spruce to Pine, Third to Fourth 
—the next square below St. Joseph’s. So that when in 1734 built 
St. Joseph’s chapel the Quaker Almshouse was just north and east 
and the public Almshouse to the southward. This then was “ the 
southwestern part of Philadelphia”—away out in the suburbs of the 
City whose centre was at Second and Market. 
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“TURN EITHER PAPISTS OR QUAKERS.” 


The Episcopal Clergy of Maryland in a letter to the Bishop of 
London, May 18, 1696, said, relative to the efforts of the Quakers 
of the Province: 

“To have the golb. Pr. poll taken off as burden upon their 
estate and (as we suppose they might pretend) upon their con- 
sciences too. 

“ Could the Quakers clear themselves of the golb. Pr. poll the 
papists might all pretend to do so too, because they have Priests 
of their own to provide for and could both these effect their designs 
the Clergy and Church of England would be left in a very naked 
and poor condition here besides that we might expect many that 
have their religion still to chose, would turn either Papists or 
Quakers and refuse to pay too for many of them look upon the 
Sacraments as needless impositions and go neither to the Papist’s 
Mass nor the Quakers meetings, and seldom or ever go to 
Church. .. .” [His. Mag., 1868, p. 151-3.] 


SCHOOL BOOKS TO INDIANA. 


Julian Delarme, Madison, Jefferson County, Indiana, January 
25th, 1843, ordered 50 Catholic Primers, 24 Universal Readers, 24 
Second Readers, 12 Fleury’s Catechisms and some Spelling books 
for a School he had opened. 

They were sent March 13th and cost $28.68 as noted by Mr. 
Frenaye, of Philadelphia. 


THE CHURCH AT SALINA, N. Y. 


Rev. James O’Donnell writing from Salina, New York, June 
17, 1837, to M. A. Frenaye, of Philadelphia, wrote: 

“T am now stationed in Salina a neat little town of Onondaga 
County—it is, I may say, a continuation of Syracuse—population 
of both about 8000—Catholic 100 or 120. The Church is a neat 
Gothic building. I would have been kept with the Bishop in New 
York had not my predecessor returned from Ireland. I am content 
and happy.” 

He mentions that the Bishop handed him $120 and said it would 
be “ little enough to commence a new mission with and he says, for 
he is here with me “I will want a thousand things now.” The 
Bishop will start to Rochester to-morrow.” 
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JOHN TATHAM. 


Robert Barclay, for last eight years of his life the nominal 
Governor of East Jersey, died October 3, 1690. . . . Taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion at home and the anarchy abroad, the 
Proprietors of Jersey determined to re-assume the jurisdiction 
wrested from them and yielded by nominal cession, in April, 1688, 
and therefore proceeded to elect a Governor in Barclay’s place. 
They chose John Tatham, a West Jerseyman, who, about the same 
time, was appointed by Governor Coxe of West Jersey, his deputy, 
but “being a Jacobite, and as such by principle disqualified him, 
the assembly rejected. For the same reason, doubtless, the people 
of East Jersey, “scrupled to obey” him. [Hatfield’s History of 
Elizabeth, N. J., p. 239.] 

Tatham was a Catholic and lived in Burlington in the 
stately mansion” in the Province. 


‘ 


‘ most 


NEW YORK SEEKS A GONG. 

Father Cummings, Lexington Avenue Cor. 28th St., New York, 
April 15th, 1854, to Rev. E. J. Sourin, St. John’s Church, Philadel- 
phia. ‘“ When I was in your Church last I noticed the gong which 
was used in place of the little bell at Mass and liked the solemnity 
of its tone. Will you be good enough to write me just one line and 
say if and where I may procure a similar instrument in New York 
or Philadelphia.” 


DEFINITION OF DOGMA. 


Rev. Tobias Kirby, from Irish College, Rome 6th March 1855, 
wrote M. A. Frenaye, of Philadelphia: “I am greatly delighted 
but by no means surprised to learn from your esteemed letter the 
joy and consolation which the glad tidings of the dogmatic defini- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception of the glorious Virgin Mother 
of God, as an article of our holy faith occasioned you and to all the 
other true children of Mary in Philadelphia. 

“The last 8th of December will be indeed a day of eternal 
remembrance in the Church of God. To see St. Peter’s on that 
morning was to see almost Heaven itself, associated with the Church 
militant—the union of celestial with the terrestial Jerusalem in 
honoring the Mother of Him who made both one by the merits of 
that sacred blood which He imbibed from her pure and virginal 
bosom.” 
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GEORGE PRATT OF WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Rev. Bernard McCabe in writing to M. A. ‘Frenaye, of Phila- 
delphia, from Christ Church, West Chester, Pa., Oct. 27th, 1841: 
“Tf you could send a few small books you might expect a reward 
in another world. The people here are poor and not able to buy 
books. I baptized and received into the Church during the two 
last months not a few in number to whom I was not able to make 
any presents of books. 

“A respectable young man, by name George Pratt, was bap- 
tized by me who is about 23 years old having been brought up a 
Quaker in the neighborhood. His near relations, brothers and 
sisters, persecuted him badly. Whilst some of them said he was 
out of his mind others of them said his brothers and sisters should 
cut his throat. He bore it with meekness and was nothing daunted. 
Said he was ready to undergo any sufferings for the faith in which 
he was baptized and came the following Sunday to Communion. 
There is Quaker charity and tolerance!” 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

Rev. J. A. Miller writing from Chambersburg, Pa., June 7th, 
1841, wrote to Mr. M. A. Frenaye, of Philadelphia: “I begin to 
have some consolation for my labors here in seeing a little fruit. 
I have admitted within the last year 8 into the Church and 22 to 
their first Communion.” 

Rev. Simon P. Lalumiere from Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 26th, 
1846, wrote to Mr. M. A. Frenaye, of Philadelphia: “ The Bishop 
sent me here to buy some lots. I am yet at Terre Haute. I presume 
you have heard of the death of our beloved friend and priest Rev. 
Mr. Bacquelin. He was thrown off his horse and he died seven 
hours after. He was a good and excellent man—respected by all— 
even Protestants.” 

Bishop de St. Palias, Vincennes, April 28th, 1855, wrote about 
society for aiding converted Protestants and the. Provincial Council 
of Cincinnati to open May 18th. 


HOLY DAYS THE FIRST WEAPON OF THE POPE. 

The men of the Boston “ State Church,” as Cotton Mather calls 

it, protested mightily against imposed holy days, “as the first 

weapon wherewith the Bishop of Rome played his prizes against 
other churches.” [Gilman’s Story of Boston, p. 179.] 
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“ POLITICAL TOLERATION.”’ 

In “Some Papers of Lord Arundell of Wardour,” published 
in 1910, in a speech of his in the House of Lords he said: “ When 
the Catholic colony, under Lord Baltimore, left England in the 
reign of James I., and founded the colony of Maryland in America, 
they established it on the principle of political toleration. This is 
the first instance in history of the principle being proclaimed; and 
I ask your Lordships, for my information, when it was first pro- 
claimed in Protestant communities.” 

That’s about right. Maryland was religiously founded on 
Liberty for Protestants. Toleration for Catholics. 


PORTRAITS OF CATHOLICS. 
In 1859 a bust portrait of Bishop Wood, of Philadelphia, was 
painted by Thomas Sully “ for the Propaganda at Rome.” 
In 1814 Sully painted one of Robert Walsh, Jr. It is now 
owned by Henry C. Walsh, of New York, his grandson. 
Walsh was a Catholic whose grandsons ought to “ write him” 
up if they hold to his faith. 


JUDGE TANEY. 

Samuel Thompson having sent Hon. Roger B. Taney a present 
of two boxes of cigars, he refused them as a gift, but offered to pay 
the price. He wrote, “It has been a fixed rule with me to accept 
no present however trifling from any one the amount of whose 
compensation for a public service depended on the Department 
which I preside.” See letter in His. Mag., May, 1873. 

In a Lecture before the University of Michigan by George W. 
Biddle, of Philadelphia, on the “ Constitutional Development in the 
United States as Influenced by Justice Taney,’ which takes 76 
pages. Mr. Biddle concludes, “that during his Presidency of the 
Federal Supreme Court he showed himself to be the able, faithful, 
and with very few small exceptions, the correct expositor of that 
instrument; and that a large debt of gratitude is due to him alike 
by the members of the profession of the law, the students of con- 
stitutional history, and the lovers of free representative government 
throughout the world, for the tenor of his course while sitting as 
Chief-Justice of the United States. [Constitution His., U. S., as 
seen in the Development of American Law. G. P. Putnam & Sons, 


N. Y., 1889, p. 199.] 
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MILES STANDISH NOT A PROTESTANT. 


J. W. T., of Boston, in His. Mag., July, 1873, objected to the 
claim of Miles Standish being a Roman Catholic. “ His memory 
should be safe from insult,” he wrote. 

H. B. D. (Henry B. Dawson), of Morrisania, N. Y., replied in 
same issue of the Magazine, of which he was editor, that Miles 
“never pretended he was a Protestant, and that the greatest insult 
which could have been or which hereafter can be offered to that 
sturdy soldier’s memory would be to represent the Standish family 
generally, as anything else than Roman Catholic or the Captain 
himself, as anything else than what he really was—not a Protestant.” 

Yet Miles ought not to be counted as a Catholic. No one 
should whose faith is unknown or doubtful. Miles concealed his 
faith, if he were a Catholic, and so is unworthy of being claimed 
as one of OURS now. 


THE CROSS OF LOUISBURG. 


The cross of the Catholic churches when Louisburg was cap- 
tured, in 1748, the Boston men wrenched from the chapel the iron 
cross and.brought it to Boston. It is now over the principal entrance 
to the Library of Harvard University. [Gilman’s Story of Boston, 
p. 256.] 

FIRST SERVICES AT PERTH AMBOY. 


PertH Ampoy, N. J.—The first services, according to the 
Roman Catholic Religion, held about the year 1842 in the house of 
James Tuite on every alternate Sunday. In 1844 a new brick 
church was erected on Centre Street and the congregation is now 
[1856] is under the charge of Rev. Thomas Quin. [Early His. 
Perth Amboy, N. J., p. 249.] 


PUBLIC MASS HOUSE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


In the city of Philadelphia there is a public and open Mass 
House in this city; which I note there being none other to the north- 
ward of it in all the English plantations. [Rev. Mr. McSparran 
writing from Narragansett, R. I., to a friend in England, 1752.] 

That “ public and open Mass house” had been opened eighteen 
years in 1752 and one is still on the same site—dear Old St. 
Joseph’s. 
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HATRED OF ROMANISM. 

New England’s expedition against Louisburg. Dr. Douglass, 
who had grown into prominence in Boston, prophesied the failure 
of a scheme which had the largest majority in the assembly, and 
the chances were certainly on his side; but a desire to show what 
could be done without the military aid of England, aroused the 
country, and not a little unworthy hatred of Romanism helped on 
the cause. One parson was ready to take along a hatchet to hew 
down the altars of the Papist churches. [New England 1689-1763 
in Nar. and Crit., Am., Vol. V, 146.] 


EARLY HISTORY OF MARYLAND. 
The Jesuit Reports relative to Maryland, by Father White and 
others, 1633, translated from the original MS., p. 48, is to be found 
in Vol. IV, 1846, of “ Peter Force’s Collection of Tracts,” etc. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN NEW ENGLAND. 


In the Historical Magazine, edited by Henry B. Dawson, is a 
very valuable series of three articles on the early history of the 
Catholic Church in New England by John Gilmary Shea, LL.D., 
reprinted from The Boston Pilot of 1856. 

This series begins in the 5th Vol. (for 1869) at page 313 is 
continued on page 391 and concluded on page 41 of the 6th volume. 


IRELAND YESTERDAY AND, TO-DAY. 


Undoubtedly the best commendation of a book is an order for 
it, and this kind of indorsement is being generously given to “ Ire- 
land Yesterday and To-day,” just published by the North American. 

One of the strongest recommendations ‘yet received came in 
the form of an order for ten copies from Martin I. J. Griffin. Mr. 
Griffin read the letters from Ireland as they appeared in the North 
American, and as soon as it was announced that they would be 
published in book form he wrote to reserve ten copies. His order 
and remittance followed promptly upon the issuance of the volume. 

Mr. Griffin said he regarded the letters as an accurate and 
interesting presentation of conditions in Ireland and a strong state- 
ment of the demands of the people. 

This is high praise, for Mr. Griffin is eminent as a historian. 
He is recognized as a high authority upon Irish history, and par- 
ticularly upon the history of the Irish race in America. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES 


EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY. 


In the Documentary History of the State of Maine, edited by 
William Willis, Vol. I, Portland; Bailey & Noyes, 1869, is to be 
found the “ History of the Discovery of the East Coast of North 
America, particularly the coast of Maine; from the Northmen in 
ggo, to the Charter of Gilbert, in 1578,” illustrated by copies of the 
earliest maps and charts, twenty-two in number, from the map of 
the brothers Zeno in 1400 to that of Gerard Mercator in 1607. 


FATHER DE ST. PIERRE. 

Bishop Carroll writing to Father Gibault, January 20, 1790, 
said: 

“T am also worried with regard to M. de St. Pierre. He left 
here without any power to administer the Sacrament, for at that 
time I possessed no power to grant it to him, and since his departure 
I have been unable to make up my mind to send him that power, 
because I am in no wise assured that he came to America with the 
consent of the Superior of his Order or with such approbation as 
the usages of Ecclesiastical discipline required.” [New Madrid Ar. 
Mo. His. Soc., quoted in Jil. His Col., V, p. 592. See Life of 
Carroll by Shea, p. 258.] 


THE ITURBIDES. 


Prince D. Augustine Iturbide, grandson of the great liberator 
of Mexico and heir to the throne, has renounced the world, and 
joined the Third Order of St. Francis at the monastery in Brook- 
land, near Washington. He was born in 1863 in Mexico and a 
year later, Maximilian was called to the throne by the Mexican 
monarchistic party. Shortly before his death, Maximilian declared 
the young boy, Augustine de Iturbide, to be his heir. After the 
establishment of the republic, the Iturbides came to Washington. 
The Prince asserts that he has renounced all political ambitions and 
will never make any attempt to regain his claims in Mexico. He 
expects to devote his life mainly to writings of a theological char- 
acter. [Catholic Telegraph, May 28, 1908.] 

The Empress, son and daughter are buried at St. John’s 
(vaults), Philadelphia. 
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“4 PRIEST NAMED HUNTER, IN A SITUATION THE MOST MAJESTIC, 
GRAND AND ELEGANT IN THE WHOLE WORLD.” 


In 1784 J. F. D. Smith published in London “ A Tour in the 
United States” in two volumes. He had been a resident of Vir- 
ginia but taking the side of England in the Revolution he had been 
forced to leave but later was arrested and imprisoned in Philadel- 
phia. He became Captain in the British service and on the capture 
of Philadelphia became the jailer of his former jailer whom he so 
kindly treated, in return for his inhuman treatment of himself, that 
he joined the British service. 

His tour relates his journeyings before the Revolution and his 
career in that strife. 

In Vol. II (p. 179) when in Maryland he writes: 

Near the town of Port Tobacco, upon a commanding eminence 
overlooking the Potomack, is a seat belonging to the late Society 
of Jesuits, in occupation of a Roman Catholic Priest named Hunter, 
in a situation the most majestic, grand and elegant in the whole 
world. The house itself is exceedingly handsome, executed in fine 
taste, and in a very beautiful model; but imagination cannot form 


the idea of a perspective more noble, rich and delightful than this 
charming villa in reality is. 

And as the best description I could give of it would come so 
far short, as even to disgrace the place itself, I shall not hazard the 
attempt. 


COLUMBUS DAY. 


The first American Knights of Columbus were the members 
of the American Antiquarian Society of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
organized in 1812. The By-Laws adopted in 1815 provided for 
two meetings of the Society—one in Boston, on October 23d, “ the 
day on which Coumbus first discovered America,” and the other 
in Worcester on last Thursday in June. In 1831 the meeting of 
October 23d was changed to Worcester. In 1855 the date was 
changed to October 21st, as “ more nearly approximated the anni- 
versary of the discovery of America.” In 1906 the third Wednes- 
day of October was named. 

The Knights of Columbus and several States celebrate on 
October 12th, the old style date, the date of Discovery. 
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JENNY LIND. 


Jenny Lind’s share of the profits of her first Concert in New 
York, September 11th, 1860, was $10,000. She gave it to charitable 
institutions. The Roman Catholic Half-Orphan Asylum received 
$500—the same given to other institutions. [Old New.York, Feb., 
1890, quoting N. Y. Herald, Sept. 12th, 1850. ] 


“ Protestants often wonder why Old St. Joseph’s Church, at 
Fourth Street and Willings Alley, is held with such saintly rever- 
ence by the Catholic people,” said Martin I. J. Griffin, the Catholic 
historian, while seated in his library putting the finishing touches to 
one of his forthcoming publications. “It was on that sacred spot 
that full religious liberty was first publicly permitted and established 
in this country, dating back to the year 1733, fifty vears from 
founding of Penn’s colony here. Catholics regard it as the shrine 
of true religious liberty. Outside of Maryland, where masses were 
celebrated in private houses by the Jesuit priests, the residence of 
John Tatham, a man of affairs, and for a brief period was Governor 
of West New Jersey, in the town of Burlington, to where he 
removed, was probably the only other stopping place for priests who 
said masses and conducted other ministrations. This was at a 
period when bigotry prevailed to a great extent, and the so-called 
‘Scandal_of the Mass’ being celebrated in public brought forth 
complaints to the Authorities in England.” [Phila. Press, Oct. 
13, 1900. | 


PATRICK ROSSITER OF WEXFORD. 


“Tldand,” correspondent of the Evening Telegraph of Dublin, 
Ireland, August 14, 1909, relating “ Patrick Rossiter the Rebel 
Scout” of Wexford in the Rebellion of ’98 states that “ Patrick 
Rossiter, most daring of riders and most fearless of Scouts, fell 
fighting under the Stars and Stripes in 1814 at the Battle of Balti- 
more.” k 

Who knows more of the American career of Patrick Rossiter? 
Was he any relation of Rev. John Rossiter, of Philadelphia, or Cap- 
tain John Rossiter, of Wexford, whose tomb is along side of 
Commodore Barry’s in St. Mary’s Graveyard, Philadelphia? 
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FROM ROME. 

Professor Carl Russel Fish, of the University of Wisconsin, 
for the Carnegie Institution at Washington, has returned from an 
examination of the Vatican archives for historical material relating 
to the United States. He is reported as saying: 

“The records in Rome touch our history all through the 
earlier days. Always the Church has had a parental interest in 
America. The historical material was unique. 

“Tt was interesting to find the side-lights on the American 
Revolution given by the archives of the Vatican and of the various 
Italian States. All incidentally mentioned Benjamin Franklin and 
invariably in a way to show that he was highly esteemed and that 
his word was unquestionable. The tenor of the casual allusions was 
most friendly. 

“T found, too, records of the negotiations regarding establish- 
ing the new status of Catholics in America after the Revolution had 
made it impossible that they continue subordinate to the Prefect in 
London. Dr. Franklin had a considerable part in this, and evidently 
from his pro-French views, favored bringing American Catholics 
under a French bishop. Ultimately, however, an American diocese 
was created.” 


CUTTING THE CROSS OUT. 


In 1634 when John Endicott was Governor the Cross was cut 
out of the flag of England and the Pine tree substituted as the 
Ensign of New England. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society, in Volume XLII, 3d 
Series, II, p. 266, published November, 1909, relates the action of 
the Court of Assistants in November, 1634, in relation to the de- 
facing “the ensign at Salem by cutting out one part of the red 
cross.” It publishes Manuscript No. 4888, folio 86 of the Harleian 
Manuscripts of the British Museum, which is declared “is now 
printed for the first time,” though it appeared in the RESEARCHES 
for October, 1909, issued in September. 

In addition, the volume contains (p. 272) a copy of “a tract 
in the Hutchinson Papers on this subject by the celebrated Hooker, 
which must have formed the basis of the arguments of the Harleian 
paper on one side of the controversy and, as such, was a much more 
full and complete exposition of the questions involved.” The 
original is in the State Archives, Hutchinson Papers, I, 8. 
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REV. EDWARD J. DEVITT, S.J. 


July 28, 1859. Entered Novitiate. 


1859—1861. 
1861—1863. 
1863—1869. 
1869—1872. 
1872—1876. 
1876—1877. 
1877—1878. 
1878—1879. 
1879— 1883. 


1883—1884. 


1884— 1886. 


1886— 1887. 
1887— 1888. 
1888—1801. 


1891—1894. 
1894—1808. 


1898—1899. 
1899—1907. 


1902— 


Novice at Frederick, Md. 

Junior at Frederick, Md. 

Professor in Gonzaga College. 

Philosopher in Woodstock College. 

Theologian in Woodstock College. 

Prefect of Studies in Holy Cross College. 

Professor of Philosophy in Holy Cross College. 

Tertian at Frederick, Md. 

Professor of Philosophy in Woodstock College 
and Editor of the Woodstock Letters. 

Minister and Prefect of Studies in Georgetown 
University. 

Prefect of Studies and Professor of Philosophy 
in Georgetown University. 

Professor of Theology in Woodstock College. 

Prefect of Studies in Holy Cross College. 

Professor of Philosophy in Holy Cross College. 

Rector of Boston College. 

Professor of Philosophy in Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

Prefect of Studies in Gonzaga College. 

Professor of Philosophy in Graduate School of 
Georgetown University. 

Delegate to Congregation of Procurators at 
Rome. 


1907-1909. Professor of History of Philosophy in George- 


town University. 


Sept. 13, 1909. Celebration of Golden Jubilee at Georgetown 


University. 


FALSELY ACCUSED. 


The Prelates of the Fifth Provincial Council of Baltimore held 


in 1843 in addressing Pope Gregory XVI relative to the charge of 
disloyalty to the government that “they and their entire Catholic 
fellow-citizens, whose ancestors poured out their blood like water 
for the conquest of Liberty from an uncatholic oppressor were 
falsely accused.” 
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DR. JOSEPH WHALEN. 

Dr. JosepH WHALEN.—This gentleman came to this country 
from Ireland at the close of the Revolutionary war, and located 
in this town (Crawford), then a part of Mentgomery. He did not 
remain many years before he moved near to the village of Mont- 
gomery, where he practiced medicine for more than half a century, 
and died a few years since, when far advanced in life, an honest 
and very respectable citizen. 

This individual was well educated in his profession before he 
came to this country, and during his life enjoyed an extensive 
practice. The Doctor was a capital Latin scholar, a gentleman in 
all respects; and we do not believe he ever offended another by 
the expression of a political opinion; he strictly attended to his 
own personal affairs, and permitted others to do the same. He had 
two brothers also in this country—one at the South in East Florida, 
who, we believe, was a Catholic priest; the other located in 
Canada, and now both are dead. 

In old times no physician expected to collect his bill of his 
patient during life, but rested contented with the hope of receiving 
it from the executor or administrator. In the course of a long 
life and by an extensive practice notwithstanding, the Doctor 
accumulated a handsome estate; the while, no physician, unless 
he practiced without compensation, did more service for nothing. 
The Doctor in religious tenets, remained true to an early faith, and 
was a moderate and unoffending Catholic, never intruding his 
opinion upon others, or questioning theirs. 

Joseph Whalen, Esq., of Montgomery, is one of his children 
and now lives upon his paternal estate. There were several other 
children. 

While in practice, the Doctor either rode on horseback, or 
drove two horses. He was a capital horseman, and his animals 
usually of the first order for beauty and fast travel. The individual 
who went a special messenger after him by day or night, was 
pretty sure to have the speed of his horse tested or arrive last. 

The Doctor rode a horse with great ease and elegance, and 
with a perfection in horsemanship rarely attained. It was said 
of him, he could mount his horse, take a wine glass in his hand, 
poured full of any liquid, and then start upon a lope, ride a quarter 
of a mile, turn and come back again without spilling a drop. [From 


a 


Eager’s History of Orange Co., N. Y., 1846, p. 337.] 
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MEDALS OF CARROLL THE SIGNER. 


Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton. Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the last of that noble coterie to die. A. L. S. 
4to. Manor, Sep. 1, 1828. To Chas. Carroll, with franked address. 


An interesting letter to his grandson in reference to gold and 
silver medals of himself, being made by Gobrecht, and mentioning 
the names of those for who he wants them, among whom is the 
Marchioness of Wellesly and the Marchioness of Carmarthens. 


Sold at Freeman & Co. by Stan. V. Henkels, May 18, 1909. 


DR. LEA, THE ANTI-CATHOLIC GRANDSON OF MATHEW CAREY. 


The Providence (R. I.) Visitor, October 29th, in relating the 
anti-Catholic character of the works of the late Dr. Henry G. Lea, 
of Philadelphia, says: 

“Tt is said of Lea—though in this we await the sanction of 
our friend, Martin I. J. Griffin—that he was a descendant of 
Matthew Carey, the Philadelphian Irishman of Revolutionary days, 
publicist and printer and devout Catholic to boot. Like many an- 
other Catholic family, his left the Church with the famous or in- 
famous Hogan, pioneer ex-priest, and author of a book, unfor- 
tunately familiar since then, in which the Catholic Church is attacked 
because of the Spanish Inquisition, clerical celibacy, the confessional, 
idolatry and tyranny.” 

Dr. Lea was a grandson of Mathew (only one T) Carey. He 
came to Philadelphia after the Revolution. He died in 1839 and 
is buried in St. Mary’s graveyard attached to the church he 
attended. He was a foremost figure in the Conwell-Harold-Hogan 
schism, 1821-24. His pamphlets were signed “A Catholic Lay- 
man” and were anti-Hogan, though not an endorser of all the 
measures against that unfortunate Priest. It was through “ Mixed 
Marriage” that his descendants became Protestants and Dr. Lea 
so hostile to the faith of his grandfather. 

It is not likely that Hogan’s book, “ Auricular Confession,” 
had any effect upon Dr. Lea. Mat. Carey I would not regard as 
“a devout Catholic.” He published many editions of the Protestant 
Bible after he had, in 1790, issued the first Catholic Bible printed 
in the United States. 
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POPISH PRIESTS PERVERTED PEOPLE. 


In a “Letter From the Maryland Clergy to the Bishop of 
London, Port Annapolis, May 18th, 1696,” the Protestant Episcopal 
clergy declared: 

“When his Excellence Governor Nicholson, came into the 
Country in the year 1694 there were but 3 Clergymen in Episcopal 
Orders, besides five or six popish priests who had perverted divers 
idle people from the Protestant Religion.” 

But notwithstanding that small provision which is made for 
your Lordships Clergy and the precariousness and great uncertainty 
of the tenure of what we have, the papists and the Quakers (of 
both which there are some of the richest men in the province), are 
much dissatisfied. ... [His. Mag., 1868, p. 151.] 


ROGER WILLIAMS, APOSTLE OF RELIGIOUS ANARCHY. 

In 1633 a pastor of the First Church, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Roger Williams began teaching “ that no person should be restrained 
from, or constrained to, any worship or ministry.” 

His contention mainly was that the civil power should have 
no authority over the consciences of men. He objected to the 
Cross in the English flag as papistical. 

In June, 1635, he had to appear before the General Court for 
his “ dangerous opinions.” A year later Governor Winston advised 
him “to remove to the other side of the water and there he would 
have the country free before him.” So, in June, 1636, he founded 
Providence. There he and others made, in 1638, a compact incor- 
porating the town “only in civil things.” Next year, 1639, he 
joined the Baptists. 

Lord Baltimore’s settlement of Maryland began, March, 1633, 
with liberty of conscience for all. There is no “ compact” or docu- 
ment so declaring, but ample evidence of the existence of such a 
condition. In 1649 the Act Concerning Religion was passed. So 
Maryland was founded in 1633 on a principle Williams that year 
began to expound. 

But with Roger Williams, Religious Liberty, or the freedom 
of conscience from the civil power, really, religiously, meant Re- 
ligious chaos, for he declared “there is no church, no sacraments, 
no pastors, nor has been since a few years after the Apostles.” 
That was simply Religious Anarchy. 
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THE FIRST WOMAN TO DEMAND SUFFRAGE, 


Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, author of “ Costume of Colonial 
Dames, in an address before the Woman’s Club of Worcester, 
Mass., on February 8, 1895, speaking of Colonial Dames said: 

“The early history of Maryland seems singularly peaceful 
when contrasted with that of the other Colonies, but against that 
comparatively peaceful background stands out one of the most 
remarkable figures of early colonial life: Margaret Brent, the 
first woman in America to demand suffrage, a vote and representa- 
tion. She came over to the province in 1638 with her sister, built 
manor houses and brought over more colonists; they were active 
in business and Margaret acted as her brother’s attorney. She 
quelled an incipient mutiny in the army more than once.” [Am. 
His. Rev., March, 1895, p. 700.]} 

Margaret was a Catholic. 


CHURCH LAND IN CLARION CO., PA. 


Articles of Agreement between Joseph Aaron, of Clarion 
township, Armstrong county (now Limestone township, Clarion 
county), in the State of Pennsylvania, and the Right Reverend 
Patrick Kenrick, Roman Catholic Bishop, actually invested with 
the government of the Diocese of Philadelphia: In consideration 
of nine dollars to him, to be paid on making to the said Francis 
Patrick Kenrick, a good and lawful title to three acres of land in 
the aforesaid township, on which a Catholic church has been 
recently erected, the said Joseph Aaron doth hereby agree . . . to 
make to the said Francis Patrick Kenrick, his heirs and assigns 

. a good and title . . . on coridition, however, and in trust for 
the use of the Roman Catholic Congregation worshiping in the said 
church, and the Priest duly appointed by the Bishop of the Diocese, 
according to the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
testimony whereof . . . the 8th day of September, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five. 


JoserpH AARON, 
Francis PAtricK KENRICK. 
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THE .COMET OF 1759. 


Blazing Stars Messengers of God’s Wrath! In a few serious 
and solemn Meditations upon the wonderful Comet which now 
appears in our Horizon, April, 1759. Together with a Solemn 
Call to Sinners and Counsel to Saints; how to behave themselves 


when God is in this wise speaking to them from Heaven. 


In sixteen hundred sixty-four 
Behold in lofty sky 

A flaming Comet did appear, 
Large and conspicuously. 

Soon after which most awful sight, 
A bloody war began 

*Twixt England and the Hollanders, 
Most violent did become. 

An awful plague in England, too, 
As ever had been known; 

Near seven thousand in one week 
Unto the Pit went down. 

That in the space of but one year, 
An hundred thousand fell 

Victims unto voracious Death, 
An awful spectacle. 

Soon after which, even the next year, 
The Papists do conspire, 

And by their craft and Subtilty 
London they set on fire. 

Behold vast clouds of Smoke ascend. 


By means whereof the moon was dark 


And Sun became like Blood. 


Boston: Printed and sold by R. Draper in Newbury Street 
and Fowle & Dowper in Marlborough Street, 1759. [Copy in New 
York Historical Society case in exhibit room. | 
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HALLEY’S COMET. 


Apropos the reappearance of Halley’s comet and, in connec- 
tion therewith, the widespread revamping of old prejudice and 
calumnies against the Church even by men who should know 
better, the following correspondence, as recalled by Dr. Corwin 
in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Records,” State of New York, reveals the 
superstitious dread of heavenly portents. The first letter is from 
the “ Commissaries of Albany,” and is full of fear and trembling. 


“ January Ist, 1681. 
“ Hond. Sir: 


. “wee doubt not you have seen ye Dreadful Comett Starr 
which appeared in the Southwest, on ye 9th of December last, about 
two o'clock in ye afternoon, fair sunnyshine wether, a little above 
ye Sonn, and was seen the Sunday night after, about Twy-Light 
with a very fyery Tail or Streemer in ye West To ye great astonish- 
ment of all Spectators, and is now seen every night with clear 
weather, undoubtedly God Threatens us with dreadful punishment 
if we do not Repent, wee would have caused ye Domine proclaim 
a Day of Fasting and humiliation tomorrow, to be kept on Wed- 
nesday ye 13th of January in ye Towne of Albany and Depen- 
dencies—if we thought our Power and Authority did extend so 
farr, and would have been well Resented by Yourself, for all Per- 
sons ought to humble Themselves in such a Time and Pray to God 
to withdraw his Righteous Judgments from us as he did from 
Nineve.” . 


To this letter, sent by Indian post, it was replied, twelve 
days later: 


. “wee have seen the Comett not at the time you mention 
only in the Evening The Streamer being very large but know not 
its predicts or Events, and as they certainly threaten God’s Ven- 
geance and Judgments and are premonitors to us Soe I doubt not 
of your and each of your performance of duty by prayer, etc., as 
becomes good Christians Especially at this time, . . 


“Your affectionate Friend, 
* A. Brockholles.” 
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A SON OF GOVERNOR LEE. 


In 1804 Bishop John Carroll from Washington City wrote to 
President Willard of Harvard College introducing a son of Gov- 
ernor Lee of Maryland. The letter was sold by Libbie & Co., of 
Boston, February 15, 1910. 


PRIEST AND SISTERS HELPED THE UNION PRISONERS. 


In Eighteen Months a Prisoner under the Rebel Flag, by S. S. 
Boggs, Sergt. 21st Ill. Infantry, Lovington, Ill, 1887: 

Page 55.—“‘ The churches of all denominations, except one 
solitary Catholic priest (Father Hamilton), ignored us as wholly 
as they would dumb beasts.” Father Hamilton was the only 
religious minister that I ever knew to come into the prison at 
Andersonville, and I certainly believe he was a true Christian; he 
would minister to the Catholic and Protestant alike. Rebel Masons 
interested themselves in assisting their brother Masons, etc. 

Page 57.—At Charleston the Sisters of Charity came with 
clothing and medicines and asked in the name of mercy to be 
allowed to help the suffering. They gave out that which they had 
with them, but were told if they have any more to give to the 
Confederate needy. 


CHURCH AT CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Rev. John Carroll, on April 20, 1790, wrote Don José Viar, 
Spanish Consul at Philadelphia, who had informed him that the 
King of Spain intended to give financial aid ‘to the church at 
Charleston, South Carolina, that “according to information sent 
me the number of Catholics is about 200. Every day they become 
more numerous. Many whom past discouragements and oppressions 
kept concealed, begin to show themselves. Our Religion has not 
been exercised publickly there above two years. The Catholics 
there are mostly poor. They have no church, but divine service is 
performed in a ruinous house which they have hired. I presume 
that a church about 75 feet long by 50 in breadth would be sufficient 
for some years to come. To build and provide such a church with 
all the necessaries for divine Service would require at least 15,000 
dollars.” [Records A. C. H. S., March, 1909, p. 56.] 
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ST. BRENDAN AND OTHER IRISH. 


In a recent book, Dr. Joyce, M.R.I.A., concludes that there is 
a solid historical element behind the St. Brendan legend, and that 
not only St. Brendan in the sixth century but St. Cormac in the 
eighth and other Irish missionaries, landed and labored on our 
shores. Dr. Joyce is no mean authority nor lightly to be set aside, 
but, waiving his contentions, it is practically accepted now that the 
Scandinavian Colonists of Greenland visited New England or 
“Vinland”; and they were certainly Catholics, christianized by 
apostolic navigators from Ireland. [America, July 24, 1909.] 

John Fiske and Justin Winsor, in their critical studies of 
American history, as well as other authorities, make it clear that 
the Catholic Church was not only established in the South and 
West of the United States, but had “touched” and sojourned in 
our Northwestern territory long before the advent of Hudson or 
Champlain. [Rev. Michael Kenny, S.J.: America, July 24, 1909.] 


REV. JOHN THAYER AND KENTUCKY NEGROES. 


Bishop Carroll to Rev. John Thayer, Baltimore, July 15, 1794: 
“T cannot easily resolve myself to grant you a letter of exeat, while 
the Diocese is in such’ pressing want of Clergymen; nor can I 
think that the reason alleged, to wit, your difficulties concerning 
Negroes, is sufficient to justify either your departure from the 
service of the Diocese, or my allowance of it. While you confine 
yourself within the bounds of solid doctrine, you may act freely, 
& unrestrained by any ecclesiastical interference, in remedying the 
abuses of slavery; and when you have done your duty, if all the 
good effect possible and desirable does not ensue from your en- 
deavors you must bear that, as every pastor must bear the many 
disorders, which will subsist in spite of his most zealous exertions.” 
[Archives Balto., T. 2; Records A. C. H. S., XX, 58.] 
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EARLY SCHOOLS IN ST. MARY’S AND LEONARD HALL. 


The Prospectus of Leonard Hall, Leonardtown, Maryland, 
under the direction of the Xaverian Brothers, gives full information 
in regard to the plan and scope of the institution, the course of 
studies, discipline, regulations and terms. It may not be inoppor- 
tune to take a retrospective glance at earlier schools in St. Mary’s 
County that were projected or carried on for a time by the first 
missionaries, the Jesuit Fathers. Father Ferdinand Poulton, a few 
years after the settlement at St. Mary’s, wrote to the General of 
the Society about the prospects of founding a college in the infant 
colony; and the General answered, in 1640: 

“The hope held out of a college I am happy to entertain, and 
when it shall have matured I will not be backward in extending my 
approval.” 

Had this hope been realized, the Maryland College of the 
Jesuits would have vied with the oldest in the land for prestige of 
antiquity. But the times were not favorable. The laws against 
Catholic education and educators were so stringent during the 
greater part of the Maryland colonial period, that it was only at 
intervals, for brief spaces of time, and by stealth, that the Jesuits, 
essentially a teaching order, and always most solicitous for the 
education of youth, were able to conduct a school. 


A Catholic collegiate or academic foundation was impossible 
under the laws of Maryland, which were expressly designed to 
prohibit and prevent it. Under such prohibitions of education at 
home, the Catholic youth of the colony were forced to go abroad 
for instruction in letters. Naturally, St. Omer’s was the college 
that they preferred, as it was conducted by the English Jesuits, who 
furnished also the missionaries to the colony. The number of boys 
from Maryland who crossed the seas for higher studies was not 
large: for, although many of the Catholic families in Lord Balti- 
more’s colony were of gentle birth and ample means, yet there was 
little encouragement and no great necessity for a liberal education 
in an agricultural community; and, even if they returned with the 
requisite intellectual and professional equipment, their faith was a 
bar to all positions of honor and emolument. Daniel Dulany, 
worsted in the controversy with Charles Carroll, “The First 
Citizen,” could fling the taunt at his adversary, that he was so shut 
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off from all participation in public affairs, as not even to have the 
right to vote. The expense, trouble and long expatriation were 
also serious obstacles. A young boy leaving home to enter college 
could not expect to return until his studies were completed, after 
an absence prolonged to ten, and fifteen years, or more; as in- 
stances, John Carroll, Charles Carroll, and Robert Brent left 
America in 1747; Charles Carroll returned in 1765, and John 
Carroll remained in Europe until 1774; Leonard Neale was abroad 
from 1758 to 1783. Members of such well known Maryland families 
as Sewall, Brooke, Mattingly, Thompson, Hoskins, Semmes’ and 
Cole, joined the English Province S. J., and never returned to 
their native land. 

The name of Ralph Crouch, who came to Maryland ‘in 1640, 
is handed down in connection with the school that was established 
at Newtown, St. Mary’s Co. He was a schoolmaster, and is char- 
acterized as “ the right hand and solace” of the Jesuit Missionaries: 
after years spent in teaching at Newtown, he became a Lay-Brother 
of the Society, and died in Europe in 1679. Ralph Crouch and 
Thomas Matthews, ancestor of Rev. J. Brent Matthews, S.J., now 
pastor of St. Inigoes, were constituted executors for the estate of 
Edward Cotton, a wealthy planter, whose Will, dated April 4, 1653, 
contains the first bequest made in behalf of education in Maryland. 
By one of the provisions of this Will, Cotton devises a herd of 
cattle, “‘ the stock to be preserved and the Profitt to be made use of 
for the use of a School, if they shall think convenient...... my 
desire is, if they shall think convenient, that the School be kept at 
Newtowne.” 

Evidently, they must have thought it “convenient,” as the 
school was established at Newtown. 

The Annual Letter of 1681 refers to this school in compli- 
mentary terms: “ Four years ago, a school for humanities was 
opened by our Society in the centre of the country, directed by two 
of the Fathers; and the native youth, applying themselves assid- 
uously to study, made good progress. Maryland and the recently 
established school sent two boys to St. Omer who yielded in ability 
to few Europeans, when competing for the honour of being first in 

‘their class. So that not gold, nor silver, nor the other products 
of the earth alone, but men also are gathered from thence to bring 
those regions which foreigners have unjustly called ferocious, to 
a higher state of virtue and cultivation. Two of the Society were 
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sent out to Maryland this year to assist the labourers in that most 
ample vineyard of our Lord.” , 

The two Fathers mentioned above as “ directors” of the school 
were Michael Foster and Francis Pennington; the “two of the 
Society sent out this year” were Brothers Gregory Turbeville, who 
died in 1684, and John Berboel; the “two boys sent to St. Omer’s” 
were Robert Brooke and a son of Mr. Luke Gardiner, ancestor of 
Rev. J. Templeton Gardiner, S.J., now Pastor of Bowie, Prince 
George Co. Robert Brooke was the first native-born Marylander 
to become a Jesuit Priest, and was subjected to a scurillous repri- 
mand by Governor Seymour for having said Mass in the chapel at 
St. Mary’s City, in 1704. Mr. Thomas Hothersall, the sole Jesuit 
Scholastic in colonial Maryland, taught “ humanities” and grammar 
at Newtown from his arrival in 1683, until his death in 1608. 

It must have been about this time that the School at Newtown 
was closed. In 1704, a law was passed which provided that, 

“If any persons professing to be of the Church of Rome should 
keep school, or take upon themselves the education, government, 
or boarding of youth, at any place in the province, upon conviction 
such offenders should be transported to England to undergo the 
penalties provided there by Statutes 11 and 13, William III., “ for 
the further prevention and growth of Popery.” 

The original school at Newtown had for object the teaching 
of “ Humanities:” such a school for boys has long been a desider- 
atum in Southern Maryland. The pressing need has been recognised 
alike by the clergy and parents; but untoward circumstances stood 
in the way to discourage those who longed for the establishment 
of such a school. Now that Leonard Hall is about to be opened, 
it is confidently expected that it will prove to be a fruitful source 
of benefits to the students whom it will receive, to their families, 
and to the community at large: St. Mary’s Academy has amply 
justified its existence, has fulfilled the hopes of good Father Jenkins, 
its Founder; and the training and teaching which it furnishes to 
girls bear eloquent testimony to the devoted zeal and efficiency of 
the Sisters of Nazareth. The same happy results may be expected 
from Leonard Hall in the case of our boys. The institution appeals 
to local sentiment; it must look mainly to southern Maryland for 
support and patronage; the course of studies will be eminently 
practical; the terms are moderate in comparison with those of other 
schools of like standing; the surroundings and spirit of the place 
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will be safeguards against the dangers to which youth are exposed 
in the neighborhood of large cities; and the instructors, the 
Xaverian Brothers, are a guarantee that the pupils entrusted to 
their care will be advanced in secular learning based upon the solid 
foundations of religion and morality. 


EARLY CATHOLIC-AMERICAN ARTILLERISTS. 


In 1800 at request of General William R. Davie, U. S. Minister 
to France, General Thaddeus Kosciuszko, who had served so well 
and gallantly in the American Revolution, prepared “ Manceuvres 
of Horse Artillery.” In 1808 General Davie requested the United 
States Military Philosophical Society of West Point to have the 
Manual translated and published. It was translated by Colonel 
Jonathan Williams, Colonel Commandant of the Corps of Engineers 
and President of the Society. It was published by Campbell & 
Mitchell of New York. 

When the War of 1812 came on this manual was the only 
system of manceuvres used in instruction of cadets. It was revised 
by Major Amos Stoddard and adapted “ to the service of the United 
States,” and on August 1, 1812, was by the War Department 
“ordered for the government of the several Corps of Artillery in 
the service.” 

In 1809 General Tousard, a French artillery officer who had 
been engaged in our Revolution, published “The Artillery Com- 
panion,” which he had begun at the request of President Washing- 
ton in 1795. General Tousard had his right arm shot off at the 
shoulder when the base Arnold made his infamous attack on Rhode 
Island,” as John Dunlap, founder of the first daily paper in the 
United States and first printer of Declaration, the Printer-Patriot 
and one of Washington’s bodyguard, wrote General S. Charles 
Scott, of Kentucky, May 20, 1809. 

In 1817 Major J. M. O’Connor, of the Northern Army, pub- 
lished “ A Treatise on the Science of War and Fortification for the 
Use of the Military Academy of the United States,” in two volumes. 

In 1820 was published in two volumes a “Treatise on Artillery,” 
by General Henry Lallamand, of Philadelphia, who had been Com- 
mander of the Imperial Guard under Napoleon, but proscribed by 
Louis XVIII, July 24, 1815, then came to this country. He is 
buried in Holy Trinity graveyard, Sixth and Spruce Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 
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ERRORS CORRECTED. 


Falsehood is Cowardice—Truth is Courage. [Lowell.] 

Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any outward touch, as a 
sunbeam. [| Milton.] 

Truth the daughter of God. [C. C. Lee to Robert E. Lee, 
July 25, 1866. ] 

“Truth ought always to be preferred before elegance of 
language.” 

No pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage 
ground of Truth and to see the errors, and wanderings and mists 
and tempests in the vale below. [Bacon.] 

As for the Corruptions and Moths of History, of which are Epi- 
tomes, the use of them deserve to be banished as all men of sound 
judgment have confessed. [Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. | 


WASHINGTON AND THE IRISH. 


In Philadelphia in 1776 Washington made a military demon- 
stration. With General Sullivan and Lafayette at his side, the 
Commander-in-Chief rode ahead of his troops, wearing sprigs of 
green in their hats, as did the men under their command—another 
graceful compliment to the Celtic troopers. [Monitor (San Fran- 
cisco) crediting Catholic Transcript. | 

Not true; no such demonstration took place. Lafayette was 
not in America in 1776. 

Washington’s farewell address contains an acknowledgment of 
the part played by Catholics in the struggle for independence, too 
well known to call for citation here. [Jbid.] 

Not true. 

1 A BARBEROUS ERROR. 

Your October number, 1909, on page 336 you say, in speaking 
of Rev. Daniel Barber: “he and a son became priests.” Now, my 
dear Mr. Griffin, you have so great a passion for accuracy that I 
know you will pardon my calling to your attention the fact that 
Rev. Daniel Barber never became a priest. His son, Virgil, and 
his grandson, Samuel, became priests. 

So Father Power, of Chelsea, Mass., trips us. It isn’t Pardon 
but Praise for Powers. I am always right glad to be caught in 
errors. Who’s the next? Come down on me “like a thousand of 
bricks” when you can. 
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“ NOYLAN ” FOR “ MOYLAN.” 


In the May, 1890, Magazine of American History, p. 415-16, 
three letters were printed signed Stephen Noylan. They were con- 
tributed by a Professor of the Ohio University. ‘“ A Philadelphian” 
corrected him; that it should have been printed “ Moylan.” The 
Professor explained “that it was impossible to determine from 
the writings that the name was Moylan.” 

But think of a university Professor who did not know the 
right name and that no “ Noylan” was. ever Secretary to Wash- 
ington. 


NOT TRUE. 


After the treason of Benedict Arnold, General Washington 
ordered that none but the Irish be placed on guard at West Point. 
[Karl Egan: Journal Am. Irish His. Soc., p. 221.] 

Not a word of truth in that—hasn’t even a foundation beyond 
imagination. 

General Nathaniel Greene wrote to Colonel Hugh Hughes, 
from West Point October 9, 1780: 

“T arrived here last might with five brigades of Continental 
troops, to garrison this place which with the troops on the eastside 
of the North River falls under my Command. I have yet had no 
opportunity to examine into the condition of the works or make any 
enquiry respecting the Magazines of wood and forage, both of 
which will be wanted in great quantities. . . . The garrison is upon 
a short allowance of provisions. If there is any which can be for- 
warded, and if only delayed for want of transportation, I must beg 
you to exert yourself to forward it, as we shall be in great distress 
in a day or two, Much is to be done, and little time to do it in.” 


BARRY NOT IN WAR I8I2 AND NO “ YANKEE.” 


McLoughlin Bros.’s, New York, Catalogue of books has “A 
Yankee Ship and a Yankee Crew, a splendid sea tale of the War of 
1812 founded on fact. It tells the glorious story of the good ship 
‘ United States’ and her brave commander, Commodore John Barry.” 

Barry died in 1803, so had nothing to do with the War of 1812 
or the good ships. Besides “the United States” was not a “ Yankee 
ship,” but a Philadelphia-built one. In Barry’s time “ Yankee” was 
not a term of respect as used in Philadelphia. 
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THE WONDERFUL IRISH. 


Judge Kickham Scanlan, of Chicago, in an address before the 
Irish Fellowship Club “severely criticised historians and school 
histories of to-day” for false statements about the Irish. Then he 
talked thus: 

“He quoted Washington as saying at the banquet of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick at Philadelphia, March 17, 1794, that 
if it had not been for the Irish among his soldiers he never could 
have kept his army together at Valley Forge.” 

Washington was not at the banquet in 1794 and so not there 
nor elsewhere did he say as alleged—and besides there was no 
banquet by the Sons. 


NoT “ MANY.” 


“Many who came with the Friends to assist the Americans 
were sons of Irishmen who had been driven to France with Patrick 
Sanfield after the treachery of the British at Limerick in 1691.” 
[Karl Egan]. 

The list of names published in 1903 by the French government 
and reprinted by the Library of Congress in 1905 does not show 
“many” Irish names. Any Irish blooded French who came were 
nearly all in the Regiments of Dillon and Walsh. The list of the 
officers of these Regiments is given showing nearly all to be Irish. 
Unfortunately the list of privates is not given. 


THE DECLARATION. 


A rough draft of the Declaration of Independence was pre- 
pared by Thomas Jefferson. It was rewritten and carefully revised 
by Charles Thompson. [Karl Egan.] 

Not a rough draft but the whole Declaration was written by 
Jefferson. A few changes were made by the Committee and others 
by Congress in Committee of the Whole. Charles Thomson (Thom- 
son without the P) was Secretary. He made no revisions. 


JOHN HANCOCK NOT IRISH. 


Thompson was an Irishman and John Hancock an _ Irish- 
American. [Karl Egan in Journal Am. Irish His. Soc., VIII, 219.] 
Nothing Irish about Hancock. Wholly English ancestry. 
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BISHOP CARROLL DIDN’T AID FRANKLIN. 

“ When our country so badly needed assistance, Bishop Carroli 
accompanied Benjamin Franklin to France to seek the aid of that 
country. It was secured. History gives Franklin the credit but 
does not mention the name of Bishop Carroll who really made the 
mission a successful one.” [Karl Egan.] 

History don’t lie. Some orators do. Carroll didn’t go to 
France with Franklin and had nothing whatever to do with helping 
to get aid. The only known letter of Carroll to Franklin is in the 
American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia. It was published 
in this RESEARCHES July, 1909. 


PATRICK NOT IRISH. 

It was Patrick Henry, who, by his soul-stirring speech aroused 
the members of the Virginia Assembly to a sense of patriotic duty. 
He was the son of an Irishman. [Karl Egan, Emmetsburg, lowa.] 

Many and many of our orators have aroused enthusiasm by 
naming Henry as Irish just because his name was Patrick. It is 
well for all our orators and writers to know that in Colonial days 
Patrick didn’t mean either Irish or Catholic as it now-a-days means 
both. Henry was of Scotch descent and there were many Scotch 
called Patrick—and there were many English called Bridget. 


FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. 


That old tale manufactured by G. Wilfred Pearce, that Father 
Carr, of Philadelphia, was the first to give Washington the title of 
“ Father of his Country” was on its annual round of our Catholic 
papers about Washington’s Birthday. 

Of course it is not true. Washington was often called by that 
title long before he died. As far as I now know it was first used 
by Der Gantz Neue Verbesserte Nord-Americanische Kalender, auf 
das 1779 ste Jahr Christi. Lancaster: Gedruckt und zu finden bei 
Francis Bailey in der Konigsstrasse. 

Plates: large type-metal cut, rising sun, etc., etc.; on the upper 
part a rude medallion cut in profile, of Washington—“‘ Des Landes 
Vater Washington.” This is the first time Washington was called 
in public print, the Father of his Country. 

A copy of that Almanac was recently on sale at Boston for 


$7.50. 
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CONFERENCE WITH WASHINGTON. 


October 15, 1775, Congress sent a committee to interview 
General Washington and to decide as to the advisability of con- 
tinuing the struggle. Of the five who participated in that most 
important conference, Joseph Reed and Thomas Lynch were Irish. 
The other members were Benjamin Franklin, Colonel Harrison and 
General Washington. [Karl Egan, Emmetsburg, Iowa, March 17, 
1909. ] 

October 15, 1775, was Sunday. Congress was not in session. 
It was September 29, 1775, when it was resolved to appoint a 
Committee “to repair immediately to the camp at Cambridge, to 
confer with General Washington, the Governor of Connecticut, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Rhode Island, the Council of Massachusetts 
and the President of the Convention of New Hampshire and such 
other persons as to the said Committee shall seem proper, touching 
the most effectual method of continuing, supporting and regulating 
the Continental army.” 

The next day Thomas Lynch, Benjamin Franklin and Benjamin 
Harrison were elected. 


“cc 


So it was not to consider the “ advisability of continuing the 
struggle,” but to arrange the regulating and maintenance of the 
army. 

Joseph Reed was Washington’s Secretary at that time. He 
was not Irish by birth or descent. 


BETSY ROSS. 


I believe I was the first to attack the “story,” “the myth” of 
Betsy Ross and the American flag. I did so in the Public Ledger 
in 1904-05. Since then Hon. John H. Fow has issued a book con- 
demnatory of the tale. Dr. Leffman before the City History Society 
of Philadelphia, January 12, 1910, also declared the story untrue. 
Dr. John W. Jordan, Librarian of the Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia, declared it a fiction. 


No one with any pretension to local Revolutionary knowledge 
has upheld the claim of the “Grandmother” Ross. Dr. Jordan 
said, “ We all know that Washington, as Commander-in-Chief, 
never walked to Arch Street to see a woman snip stars.” 
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NOT FROM A BALCONY. 


When those immortal words of the Declaration were read for 
the first time to the assembled multitude from the balcony of Con- 
tinental Hall at Philadelphia it was by the voice of an Irishman, 
Mr. Nixon. [Senator Gamble, of South Dakota. ] 

Declaration not read from balcony of any Hall, but from the 
observatory of the American Philosophical Society in the State 
House “ yard.” Nixon—John—was the grandson of George, of 
Wexford, who arrived in Philadelphia in 1686. He was a Catholic 
but the reader was an Episcopalian. 


GALLOWAY AND THE IRISH. 


“June 16, 1779, Joseph Galloway, Speaker of the Pennsylvania 
House cf Representatives, who had to fly to England because of his 
sympathies with the Tories, was examined as a witness by a Com- 
mittee of the British House of Parliament and he testified that the 
Irish constituted one-half of .the American army, the native Ameri- 
cans one-fourth and the other one-fourth were English and Scotch. 
This statement is corroborated by Lecky the English historian; 
Lord Mountjoy, General Lee, Count Rochambeau, Colonel J. C. 
Custis, the adopted son of General Washington, and Rev. P. Allison, 
the Presbyterian chaplain of Washington’s army. They are com- 
petent authorities.” [Karl Egan in Journal Am. Irish His. Soc., 
VIII, p. 220.] 

Galloway’s testimony, as all can read in his Examination, was 
that one-half of the deserters from Washington’s army while at 
Valley Forge were natives of Ireland. The “competent authori- 
ties” cited do not corroborate the testimony Galloway really gave. 
Nor do Galloway’s own figures given in his report to the Earl of 
Dartmouth corroborate his own testimony—though nearly so to 
one speaking without the figures before him. He was Speaker of 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania—not of House of Representatives, 
as there existed no such body so stated. It was the House of 
Commons not “ Parliament” the Committee was of before whom 
he appeared, 

Galloway left Philadelphia with the British army June 18, 
1778, not because of “his sympathies with the Tories,” but because 
he had proven traitor to the Americans and had gone over to the 
British in the dark days of 1776. 
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So what the American Irish Historical Society Journal prints 
will not “bear the closest historical investigation,” as Karl Egan 
declares. His whole address delivered at Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
March 17, 1909, is a jumble of errors, and ought not to have been 
published by a Society titled “ Historical.” 


BARRY AND BALDERDASH. 


Frank McPartlin in the New World, Chicago, December 18, 
1909, quotes McGee’s IJrish Settlers in America as relating that 
Commodore Barry when out on the Atlantic he was hailed by a 
British warship, with “Ship ahoy there! What ship is that and 
who commands her?” The laconic answer returned was: “ This 
is the United States ship Constitution; commander, Jack Barry, 
half Irish, half Yankee; who are you?” 

Barry never commanded the “ Constitution,” and while there is 
no evidence he ever said the balderdash alleged, I do not believe he 
ever could have said so. 


He never would have called himself “ half Irish,” and “Yankee” 
in Pennsylvania was an opprobious term Barry would have resented 
and certainly never applied it to himself. 

“Yankee” may now be a harmless term and one no American 
would now object to, yet it was different in Barry’s time. There 
was little love between the “ Yankees” of New England and the 
battlers for Liberty to the Southward. Even John Adams spoke 
of Barry and Jones as “ foreigners of the South.” 


DID IT RING? 


I have several times stated in RESEARCHES and elsewhere that 
there is no evidence that the so-called “Liberty Bell” of Inde- 
pendence Hall was rung when the Declaration was read. 

Dr. John W. Jordan, Librarian of the Historical Society of 
Philadelphia and head of the Historical Commission arranging the 
State’s historical papers at Harrisburg, to the Public Ledger, 
January 13, 1910, stated: “I do not believe the bell was rung. As 
to the ‘Ring, Grandpa! Ring!’ story it is the greatest nonsense.” 

I said so years ago and that it was the invention of George 
Lippard who wrote the “ Romance of the Revolution,” all written 
like Buell’s “ Life of John Paul Jones”—out of his imagination. 
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TRUSTEES AND CLERGY DISPUTES. 


In 1810 the plan to enlarge St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, 
began the dispute between the trustees of that parish and Bishop 
Egan, which resulted later in the schism that makes so lamentable 
a chapter in the history of Philadelphia. [America, Jan. 1, 1910.] 

The dispute began August 25, 1812, simply because the “ plan 
to enlarge” the church when carried out made scarce the money 
to pay the salaries of Bishop Egan and the two Fathers Harold— 
uncle and nephew. The “ dispute” began between the Trustees and 
the Bishops and the Harolds because they signed a circular dis- 
tributed in the church denouncing the Trustees for not paying the 
salary due in advance on July rst, though offering a part, all that 
could be had then. This the Bishop and Priests refused to accept. 

But soon the Bishop parted with the Harolds in the dispute 
and wrote to Archbishop Carroll that he had, through weakness, 
erred in signing the circular. He and the Trustees then harmonized 
and the “ dispute” then continued between the Bishop, and Trustees 
with the Harolds. It ended in 1813 by the Harolds resigning. 
“Father James was the cause of it all,” Bishop Egan was reported 
to have declared. Father James had been a Botany Bay convict 
for alleged complicity in the Irish Rebellion of 1798. Rev. William 
Vincent Harold was his nephew. It was an evil day for Religion 
when they came to Philadelphia. They sowed the seeds of the 
Hogan schism, 1821-1824. 

“Truly Catholic” writers always relate about disputes between 
Trustees and Bishop, but this was not the real case in this affair at 
St. Mary’s. Trustees are always in “Catholic” history put in the 
wrong, but in this case they were right and the Bishop proved it so 
by going over to them, conceding that he erred and uniting with 
them against the Harolds. It was simply the arrogance of Rev. 
William V. Harold and his haughty contempt of “such people” as 
the Trustees, to use the words of the circular, which irritated the 
Trustees when money was not available to pay advance salaries 
and part would not be accepted. But you must never tell the truth 
about Trustee vs. Clergy “disputes.” You must always put the 
Trustees in the wrong and prattle about usurpers of ecclesiastical 
rights and a lot of other balderdash. 
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INACCURACY. 

“ The pressing danger of the Republic, it is said, is inaccuracy,” 
said Prof. T. B. Hart, of Harvard College, at a meeting of the 
American Historical Association in New York, December, 1909. 
The news despatch related that: 

He noted many well-known historical fakes, including the 
famed “Blue laws” of Connecticut, which, he declared, were 
nothing but a “ mixture of misquoted statutes and downright lies.” 
He took up the statement of Buell’s about Paul Jones and punctured 
it. It told how the sailors brought here inherited a Virginian estate 
from one William Jones, which passed in succession to the two 
' brothers, William Paul and John Paul, on condition that they took 
the surname of Jones. 

“Every word of this is imaginary,” said the speaker, “ except 
the names William Jones and John Paul Jones. William Jones be- 
queathed nothing to the Pauls and never owned an estate. William 
Paul Jones never took the name of Jones and left nothing to John 
Paul, but to his sister.” 

Two other myths fell before the criticism of Dr. Hart—the 
worship of-the Pilgrim Fathers and the existence and exaltation of 
the Southern cavalier. And then he denounced mere picturesque- 
ness in historical writing as leading to overstraining of facts to 
heighten the picture and causing the impression on the mind of 
constant excitement. 

The “historical fake” of Buell’s book “ John Paul Jones, the 
Founder of the Navy,” the RESEARCHES was the first to expose as 
far as it related to Jones founding the Navy. Mrs. De Koven 
declared the whole work as an invention, and now Harvard’s Pro- 
fessor denounces it as “a fake.” Yet it is the foundation of all the 
modern glorification of Jones. It is wholly fictitious as History. 


’ 


HOME ERRORS. 

In Catholicity in Philadelphia, p. 400, Sacred Heart Church 
ought to say that Rev. Thomas Quinn was appointed Pastor, Feb- 
ruary, 1875. Father Fitzmaurice was appointed 24 November, 
1876, not 1874, a type error. 

On page 472—Immaculate Conception Church—ought to say 
that Rev. James F. Shields was succeeded by Rev. Joseph Kelly, 
who died October 31, 1903. Then Rev. Michael F. Rafferty, the 
present Rector, was appointed. 
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Page 366 says, “Rev. Dr. Moriarty, with the permission of 
Bishop Neumann, on October 15, 1853, purchased ground on which 
to build a church at Chestnut Hill. That may mean permission was 
given October 15, 1853, but the ground was not bought until 1855. 
The cornerstone was laid June 10, 1855. 

Catholicity in Philadelphia, p. 160, states, “In the Spring of 
1795 Rev. Matthew Carr, O.S.A., arrived” in Philadelphia. Ought 
to be 1796. A letter of Archbishop Troy, of Dublin, to Bishop 
Carroll, dated February 15, 1796, refers to the departure of Dr. 
Carr from Ireland. He was in Philadelphia before May 20, 1796, 
the day he issued an “ Address to the Inhabitants of Philadelphia.” 
The only known copy of the Address I found among the papers of 
Mathew Carey preserved by his successors, Lea & Co., Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia. 


THE GENERALS DID NOT ATTEND. 


It should be known also that when the Generals, Washington, 
Lafayette and Rochambeau after Yorktown, reached Philadelphia 
they attended a Solemn High Mass of thanksgiving at St. Joseph’s 
Church truly and sincerely rejoiced over the success of the American 
cause, and also that the Father of His Country was not ashamed to 
appear in a Catholic house of worship to participate in a service that 
was celebrated for the express purpose of glorifying God, for the 
magnificent victory that had perched upon the American arms. 
[Catholic Universe, Oct. 1, 1909. Copied from T. A. B. in The 
Morning Star of New Orleans. ] 

No such Mass took place in St. Joseph’s Church. There was 
no St. Joseph’s Church—that is as we now understand “ church,” 
a separate congregation—it was simply the “old chapel.” After 
St. Mary’s was built, in 1763, St. Mary’s was the only “ church” in 
Philadelphia. There the Te Deum took place November 4, 1781. 
None of the “ Generals” mentioned were there. They were in Vir- 
ginia. Washington did not leave Yorktown until November 5th, 
the day after the Te Deum in Philadelphia and probably never heard 
of the services. It was not a thanksgiving by Philadelphia Catholics. 
It was French. Luzerne, the French Minister, was the projector. 
The Abbé Bandol, his Chaplain, preached. Official dignitaries were 
invited. Some attended. Dr. Rush “ declined to attend as contrary 
to his Protestant principles,” and so endorsed the invitation yet to 
be seen among his manuscripts at the Ridgway Library, Philadelphia. 
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BISHOP EGAN AND TRUSTEES. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V, in an article signed James 
F. Loughlin—probably Monsignor Loughlin of Philadelphia—re- 
lating briefly the career of Bishop Egan the first Bishop of Phila- 
delphia says of him: 

“His brief episcopate was embittered and his health shattered 
by the contumacious behavior of: the lay-trustee of St. Mary’s 
Church, which he had chosen for his cathedral. These trustees, 
who were tainted with the irreligious notions of the times, without 
any legal right, and contrary to the canons of the Church, claimed 
the privilege of electing and deposing their pastors and adjusting 
their salaries. This un-Catholic contention that ‘the laity own the 
churches and the clergy are their hired servants’ disturbed the peace, 
retarded the progress and threatened the existence of the Catholic 
religion in Pennsylvania during two episcopates. Bishop Egan’s 
troubles were aggravated by the insubordination of two Irish priests 
whom he had admitted to the diocese—James Harold and his better 
known nephew, William Vincent Harold.” 

All this about the trustees is wholly erroneous. Of course 
that’s the way to write Catholic history—pitch into the Trustees. 
It is always safe to do that even when wholly wrong. Bishop Egan 
and the Trustees, after a brief period, were one against the Harolds. 
The Trustees made no claim about electing pastors and fixing 
salaries. The salaries were fixed to the satisfaction of the clergy. 
But when it became known in 1808-9 that Father Egan, the pastor, 
had been appointed Bishop—the first for Philadelphia—pride filled 
the hearts of the people. The church had to be enlarged and 
renovated—they had a Bishop now. That was all very well and 
very pretty—in the mind and on the paper. But it takes money 
even to be proud of having a Bishop. The church was enlarged 
and beautified. Some remnants of it—Bishop’s mitre and crozier, 
etc—I saw on the walls, in 1886, when the church was “ turned 
around.” Cash to pay claims to pay all this expense was come at by 
dribbles. Salaries had to be paid in advance to support the clergy 
and, as events proved, to keep them quiet. When the July Ist, 1812, 
salary was payable there was not enough money in Trustee’s treasury 
to pay. The money poor, but simple-minded Trustees, did as most 
honest people do when they owe a debt—offer part—offer all they 
have. So the Trustees offered the clergy $200—all they had, on 
account of salary in advance. Did the clergy take that and await 
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the efforts of the lay-trustees to raise more? Oh! No! Their 
salary was payable. It was the business of the lay-Trustees to have 
money to pay it promptly and in advance, too. So they actually 
refused the offered $200. That was a hard blow to the lay-Trustees, 
wasn’t it? But, bless your heart, that wasn’t all they got! Soa 
Sunday in August these Trustees went fo Mass, bothered in mind 
no doubt how to get money to pay the priests. When in church 
they found circulars distributed signed by Bishop Egan and the 
two Harolds denouncing “sucH MEN” for failure to pay their 
clergy their dues. Then and there began all the strife, contention, 
schism and black deviltry that afflicted that church of St. Mary’s for 
nearly twenty years. That circular signed by the Bishop and the 
priests did the Devil’s work and made Satan jump with joy. 

It wasn’t very long before the Bishop found he had been but a 
tool of the Harolds in signing that document. He so acknowledged 
in a letter to Bishop Carroll. 

Father W. V. Harold was a schemer—a proud and eloquent 
man. He wanted to be coadjutor to the Bishop whom he expected 
to die, as he was, even before being appointed, a weak and sickly 
man. Harold was ever in contention with his Bishop before this 
trouble began with the Trustees. So the Bishop and the Trustees 
became friendly and thereafter it was a contest against ‘the Harolds 
—the Bishop and Trustees in harmony. 

All writers on this period do not know the facts of the times 
and, indeed, don’t want to know them, as it would never do, you 
know, to tell of church troubles unless you uphold episcopal author- 
ity and abuse trustees. 

The trouble ended in 1813 by the Harolds going away. But 
their adherents were the schism-seed developers. They had sown 
and the Devil reaped when the Conwell-Hogan-Harold schism came 
on in 1821-24, and that was a battle between two proud priests for 
possession of the largest and richest congregation in the country, 
for a church which neither the Bishop nor the Trustees were the 
legal owners of and neither had any legal right to. That trouble 
ended by Hogan getting away and marrying a widow and Harold 
going to Lisbon, but dying in Dublin, and Bishop Conwell being 
pushed aside by the young and aggressive coadjutor Kenrick. Oh! 
It is a strange and wonderful story, from 1812 to 1830, but if you 
have “the ecclesiastical spirit” you are apt not to be truthful in 
relating it if you know the truth, so it is safer to stand by the Bishop 
and pitch into the Trustees. 
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FANNY ALLEN, A NUN OF THE RELIGIOUS HOSPI- 
TALLERS OF ST. JOSEPH. 


Mippcesure, Vt., Feb. 10, 1910. 

In RESEARCHES, October, 1909, page 360, the Hon. La Vega 
Clements attempts to correct a former misstatement relative to 
Fanny Allen. Allow me, in the interest of historical correctness, as 
one who knows whereof he speaks, to make a slight correction to 
the Hon. La Vega Clements’s statement. 

Fanny Allen, it is true, attended school at the Convent of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame, Montreal, where she was converted 
to the Faith. She did not enter this Order any more than she did 
the Order of Ursulines, but she entered as a nun and died a member 
of the Order of Religious Hospitallers of St. Joseph--commonly 
known as the “Sisters of the Hotel Dieu.” I am sending, under 
separate cover, a little booklet that will substantiate the truth of 
what I say. 

I have been intimately connected with the Hospital founded by 
this Order, near Burlington, Vermont, since its organization several 
years ago. The Hospital is called “ The Fanny Allen Hospital,” is 
located on the old Penniman farm which is a part of the original 
“ Allen Grant” near Burlington. I would refer you also to “ Catholic 
Memoirs of Vermont and New Hampshire,” by Rt. Rev. Louis de 
Goesbriand, first Bishop of Burlington, Vt., published several years 
ago by the Benzigers. Please note that this letter is not for publica- 
tion, but a simple personal explanation why I am sending you the 
little booklet, where you will find sufficient data to make the required 
corrections. 

The Hon. La Vega Clements could easily have been led to 
make his assertion by confounding the Convent of the Congregation 
Order with the Hotel Dieu, which is an entirely different institu- 
tion as to its origin and work. 

The Order of the Congregation of Notre Dame is a teaching 
Order with its mother house and several branch academies in Mon- 
treal, with establishment in several cities both in Canada and in the 
United States. 

The Religious Hospitallers, on the contrary, is a cloistered 
order, devoted exclusively to hospital work, with its mother house 
in France. Its provincial mether house in Montreal. It has three 
or four establishments in Canada and only two in the United States. 
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The first one at Winooski Park, near Burlington, Vt., established in 
1894. The second was established a few years ago in Chicago, IIl. 

Pardon this too lengthy note, but I felt sure you would appre- 
ciate these few facts. 


EMMET’S SPEECH. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 


It may be of interest to the Philadelphia admirers of Robert 
Emmet to know that his celebrated speech was first correctly printed 
in Philadelphia. The British Government had given out a version 
entirely spurious. A portion of this was published in The Aurora, 
of this city. On July 24, 1804, that paper published the correct 
version. The Aurora said “the British Government had taken 
perfidious pains to prevent the publication of Mr. Emmet’s real 
speech and tortured the sentiments of their victim into meanings 
and assertions the most remote from his character and his wishes.” 
In giving the correct version, which it had received from “ a friend,” 
it urged a comparison with the spurious and bid its readers compare 
“the government by which it was done with the most abhorred that 
has existed or now exists.” The speech could not be printed in 
Ireland, for,” said The Aurora, “the Irish papers are as mute as 
the inmates of a Turkish seraglio.” 

The speech was also published as a “ broadside”—a large folio 
sheet for framing. It was published by B. H. Rand, No. 36 South 
Sixth Street, with an engraved heading and allegorical vignette 
with memorial monument and figure of Death stabbing Robert 
Emmet. The vignette was engraved by O. A. Lawson, after J. J. 
Barrelet. The lettering was engraved by R. Tiller. It is thus a 
specimen of early American engraving. I have a copy of this rare 
issue of the speech. The Aurora of August 17, 1804, has a tribute 
to the memory of Emmet republished from the Alexandria (Va.) 
Expositor, March 5, 1910. 

Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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‘RELIGIOUS LIBERTY FIRST FOUNDED IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the Public Ledger early in April, 1908. I had a letter claim- 
ing Old St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, as the Birthplace of Religious 
Liberty. This was published in the July (1908) ResEARCHES and 
led to the erection of a bronze tablet at St. Joseph’s dedicated to 
the Founders of the Church in Philadelphia. A correspondent made 
this communication to The Ledger relative to our letter: 


Martin I. J. Griffin’s intensely interesting article on “ Old St. 
Joseph’s” claims for that church the highest rank among the list of 
places worthy to be commemorated during “ Founders’ Week.” He 
gives as a reason why no Catholic church was established in Phila- 
delphia before 1733 was because Philadelphia at that time was 
regarded by some as a part of Maryland, and that State civilly 
oppressed Catholics.” 

But when the suit fixing the present boundary line that 
separates Maryland from Pennsylvania, brought before the courts 
in 1732 between the heirs of Lord Baltimore and William Penn, 
had been finally adjudicated, Philadelphia belonged to Pennsylvania 
and came under Penn’s charter, which guaranteed religious liberty. 
Then St. Joseph’s was organized and public worship was held. 
“ Then and there religious liberty was first established in the British 
provinces.” 

This latter quotation with the former, i.e., “ Maryland civilly 
oppressed Catholics.” is hardly borne out by J. M. Gambrill’s his- 
tory, used in the Baltimore schools, which, on page 13, says: “ And 
Maryland has the honor, through Cecilius Calvert, of being the first 
colony in America, as well as one of the first places in the world, 
where freedom of worship was permitted.” 

Mr. Griffin is an authority on such matters and a clarification 
from him will satisfactorily explain. 

H. F. DitrMann. 


To this I replied from New York: 
I am over here in this great city attending the services and 
celebrations commemorative of the establishment of the diocese of 
New York, witnessing scenes which Philadelphia presented last 
week. But the good old Public Ledger is here too, “‘ before break- 
fast,” with Mr. Dittman’s request for a 
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laration I made in my article relative to Old St. Joseph’s. A more 
careful reading, I believe, would make my claims for the old church 
and Pennsylvania clearly understood. 

The book quoted by Mr. Dittman is correct in stating that 
“ Maryland was the first colony in which freedom of worship was 
permitted,” but it does not state the full truth. Maryland did not 
maintain and keep solid and clean the Religious Liberty for which 
she is declared worthy of “honor” as being the first to permit 
freedom of worship. Protestants were welcomed; indeed, privi- 
leged beyond Catholics; yet they soon took the power and civilly 
oppressed the Catholics, who were denied the “freedom of wor- 
ship,” save in the private houses—no public places of Catholic 
worship being permitted in a colony in which the Catholic founder 
had given them privileges. 

Protestant historians laud Lord Baltimore for establishing 
religious liberty. True that is from their standpoint, as they were 
free in every respect, religiously, but I may surprise many by 
saying that in reality it was not Liberty but Toleration that was 
given the Catholics. Though a Catholic, but not of the fervor of 
faith of his father, the first Lord Baltimore (Cecelius) did as 
Catholics in authority have so often done—did not give his co- 
religionists a fair and equal show—they almost invariably favor 
non-Catholics for fear they may be charged with favoritism if they 
give equal and exact justice to their own. That is the usual attitude 
of Catholics in civil authority. Such for years has been my under- 
the-surface reading of Maryland’s history. This has been confirmed 
by the recently issued Land of Sanctuary, by the Rev. T. W. 
Russell, of Washington, who proves Maryland’s position as the 
first to proclaim religious liberty, and, when under the Catholic 
authority, to maintain it. The treatment of Catholics, especially 
the Jesuit priests, is shown by the just issued The Jesuits in North 
America, by the Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J. This shows the in- 
justice done Catholics by a Catholic proprietor. Both books are 
the first real historical works by American Catholic historians, as 
they are founded on documents few of which have been available 
heretofore. 

So, Mr. Dittman, that was Maryland’s attitude on religious 
liberty. She was unfaithful to the great principle. She abandoned, 
destroyed and obliterated it, substituting oppression of the very ones 
who had given sanctuary to those who did the work of destruction. 
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But Pennsylvania never wavered in upholding William Penn’s 
declaration of religious liberty. May God’s blessing ever rest upon 
her for so doing. But once challenged it was forever settled when 
Father Greaten at Old St. Joseph’s declared, “ We have an open 
and public chapel back of Walnut Street where Mass is publicly 
celebrated and all the practices of our religion performed by right 
of the charter of William Penn. Our land is in Pennsylvania, not 
in Maryland, and we are and of right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent of all civil authority retarding, restricting or debarring 
our religion. It is not Toleration we claim. It is Freedom we 
demand and will maintain.” So stood his declaration in 1734, and 
so would stand his successor priest at the old chapel in Willing’s 
Alley to-day. 

Maryland failed. Pennsylvania upheld the right of Catholics 
to free and open public worship at a time when nowhere else under 
the British flag was it permitted—not even in London itself, where 
“poor,” aye, “ragged” Irish Catholics secretly worshiping were 
“ raided” and hounded by the police as though engaged in a foul 
conspiracy against the King—yet simply striving to worship God 
in unison. Oh! may God have given eternal light in Heaven to 
William Penn. He “loved not the Church of Rome” because he 
knew her not, but I have a hope, akin to conviction, that God was 
merciful to him for what he did for the Church of Christ—the 
Catholic Church—in our own loved Philadelphia. 


Martin I. J. GriFFIn. 
New York, April 30, 1908. 
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JUDGE GASTON AND THE CONSTITUTION OF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Volume VI of Catholic Encyclopedia in article relating to 
Judge William Gaston, of North Carolina, says that “In August, 
1800, Gaston was elected to the Senate of his native State although 
its Constitution at the time contained a clause excluding Catholics 
from office. . . . In the Convention of 1835 he was mainly instru- 
mental in securing the repeal of the article of the North Carolina 
Constitution that practically disfranchised Catholics.” 

This reads very queer in a standard Catholic reference book. 
It really means that foremost Catholic ranking as a statesman took 
several oaths to sustain a Constitution which “ excluded Catholics 
from office,” which “ practically disfranchised Catholics.” It means 
that his fellow-citizens, mostly non-Catholics, elected him to office 
though he and they were bound by oath to support the Constitution 
which, it is said, excluded all of Gaston’s faith from office. 

It is true that Gaston was by Minister Breckenridge and other 
Presbyterians, charged with being a perjurer in accepting office. 
Let us, briefly, examine the matter. 

The Constitution of North Carolina, adopted in 1776, in its 
32d Article declared “ No person who denies the truth of Protestant 
religion or the Divine authority either of the Old or New Testament 
or who shall hold Religious principles incompatible with the freedom 
and safety of the State shall be capable of holding any office or 
place of trust or profit in the Civil Department of this State.” 

Judge Gaston, in the debates in the Convention of 1835 revising 
the Constitution, shows that the Article of the Constitution of 1776 
was not regarded as applying solely to Catholics as a restriction. 
He said in the Convention of 1835: “One informs us that it ex- 
cludes nobody, that it cannot be interpreted to exclude anybody, 
that for want of tribunal to enforce and expound it the entire pro- 
vision is a dead letter, as if it had never been embodied in. the 
instrument. Another thinks, that it clearly excludes Atheists and 
such Deists as make a parade of their infidelity by proclaiming the 
Holy Scriptures to be false. A third believes that it disqualifies 
Atheists, Deists and Jews—for that the latter necessarily deny the 
Divine authority of the New Testament and Deists deny the Divine 
authority of both the New and Old Testament. A fourth supposes 
that these are excluded and that it was intended also to exclude 
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Catholics, but that the language is not sufficient explicit to warrant 
a judicial exposition to that effect. A fifth holds that it was not 
only intended to exclude, but, by legal construction does exclude 
them. A sixth is satisfied that Quakers, Memnonists and Dunkards 
are disqualified, because their doctrine, that arms cannot be law- 
fully used in the defence of the country is subversive of its very 
freedom and repugnant to its safety.” 

Again he said: “It is obvious that the term ‘deny’ does not 
exclude those he merely doubt, nor even those who disbelieve unless 
that disbelief be accompanied by some overt act of negation of its 
truth. To deny is the reverse of affirm, not of Belief. Many con- 
siderations of propriety and of decency may induce an individual 
to forbear from denying that of which he has not seen sufficient 
evidence, or to which he cannot yield his assent, or that which, on 
the whole, he disbelieves.” 

Again, “ Who shall say judicially what is the Protestant 
religion.” 

What said Mr. Fisher in that Constitutional Convention of 
1835: 

Thomas Burke, a Catholic, was one of the framers of the Con- 
stitution of 1776 and was a Delegate in Congress from that State 
from 1777 to June, 1780. He was of Irish descent. ‘“ Glowing 
with the love of liberty, he rallied under the banner of Freedom 
and fought the battles of the Revolution as an officer of North 
Carolina. He publicly professed and openly avowed the Catholic 
faith. He took the oath of office and swore to support, maintain 
and defend the Constitution. Those who framed the Constitution 
called a Catholic to administer it” Catholics have been members of 
the General Assembly. 

That the 32d Article did not exclude Catholics “has been 
settled by the decision of every department of the Government and 
has been sanctioned by the people. 

Judge Gaston, “a distinguished member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1835, publicly professing and openly avowing the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, has been recently appointed by 
the General Assembly to one of the highest judicial stations in 
the State. 

Profoundly learned in the law, and eminently skilled in the 
solution of constitutional questions; of irreproachable character 
and fastidiously scrupulous in matters of conscience; of retired 
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habits, not seeking but declining office, he accepted the appointment 
in obedience to the'public will and took the oaths of office, swearing 
to support the Constitution. The Executive signs and issues the 
Commission. The Supreme Court receives it and permits the officer 
to take his seat on the bench and exercise the highest judicial func- 
tion. [From address of Mr. Fisher in Constitutional Convention 
of 1835.] 

“One thing is certain, from the commencement of the govern- 
ment to this day, it never has been brought to bear against the 
Catholics—for we have seen every grade of office in the State, 
from Governor down to Constable, at one time or another filled by 
men of Catholic persuasion.” [P. 327, Debate of Convention at 
Raleigh, 1835.] 

A Mr. Mason referred to the fears of some that the Roman 
Catholic would overrun the country. They might do it but he did 
not think half as probable as that a mouse would kill a buffalo. 
Let them come. He would lay a wager that the Protestants con- 
verted two to the Catholics one. 

Mr. Wilson of Perquimons said of Gaston: “The man to 
whom public opinion has given pre-eminence in this State and 
rightfully too, has been for the last thirty years a conscientious 
member of a body of Christians few in number and proscribed in 
this State.” [P. 394.] 

There was vigorous opposition in the Convention and through- 
out the State to making any change in the Constitution but “ Prot- 
estant” was stricken out and “ Christian” substituted. The Com- 
mittee so reported on July 4th, 1835. It was adopted by vote of 
74 to 51. The revised Constitution was adopted by popular ma- 
jority of 5,165. Judge Gaston’s county (Craven) voted 131 to 270 
against. 

Governor Thomas Burke, a Catholic, one of the framers of the 
Constitution of 1776 was also a member of the Continental Congress 
from May, 1777, to June, 1780, when he was elected Governor. 

William Gaston, eminent as a Catholic in the history of our 
country, was in 1805 Speaker of the House of the State Legislature. 
He was for many years a member of the Assembly and leader of the 
bar of the State. In 1815 he was elected a Representative in Con- 
gress. In 1827 “the stately and illustrious William Gaston,” as 
Historian Moore, speaks of him, was again elected a member of the 
Legislature. 
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In 1833 he was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State. “Few human tribunals have embodied so much learning, 
dignity and worth as were then exemplified in the persons of the 
bench of that Court.” [Moore’s His., p. 37.] 

During all these years the Constitutional provision of 1776 
debarring from office any one “who denied the truth of the Prot- 
estant religion” was in force. That did not “exclude Catholics 
from office.” 

It is true however that bigots in North Carolina and elsewhere 
insisted that Gaston was a perjurer by taking the oath of office. 

Rey. R. J. Breckenridge issued an Address to the American 
People in which he so asserted. It was published in many papers 
in 1835-36. Cornelius C. Baldwin, Editor of the Lexington ( Va.) 
Gazette refused to publish Breckenridge’s Address and in the issue 
of May 6th 1836 he made a defence of his refusal. [Catholic 
Herald, May, 1836.] . 

On the matter of acceptance of the Judgeship Gaston said 
“On a question where I was, above all, solicitous to have a clean 
conscience, I was not governed by my own views on it but by the 
ablest assistance that I could obtain and that I was confirmed in 
these conclusions by the highest legal authorities both within and 
without the State. My course appeared a plain one and therefore 
I did not hesitate to pursue it. I shall be gratified if my country 
approve of what I have done—but whether it does or not I have 
the consolation that on mature reflection my conscience does not 
reprove me for taking the office which the country, with a full 
knowledge of all the circumstances, thought proper to offer me.” 
Again he said “I pity from the bottom of my heart the poor 
creature who hankers after office. There is not one which this 
people can give that I would turn on my heel to obtain.” “The 
office sought the man not the man the office.” 

So a consideration of the facts im the case of North Carolina 
would seem to show, that we Catholics have accepted as truth the 
declaration of uninformed opponents of our faith, that Catholics 
were excluded from office by a declaration of the Constitution of 
the State and that such as took office did so contrary to the Con- 
stitution, and so must have ceased to be Catholics. But during the 
whole period it is shown that Catholics, as faithful as Judge Gaston, 
of whom it has been said that it is doubtful if he ever committed 
a mortal sin, held office. Catholics do not “deny the truth of the 
Protestant religion.” We disbelieve its errors. 
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8vo, 128 pages. Paper. $1.00. 

GENERAL THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO, Engineer of the Defences 
of the Delaware, of the Battle Field of Saratoga, of the 
Defences of West Point and of the Operations of the Northern 
Army Under General Gates and of the Southern Army Under 
General Greene; the Father of the American Artillery Service 
of the United States. =. 

_8vo, 88 pages. Paper. $1.00. | 
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